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A Victory and a Challenge 


Country Planning. The subject has come 

into the forefront of politics, and we are 
learning both the advantages and disadvantages 
of the limelight. Great opportunities open before 
us. But we have to teach ourselves how to 
think and act quickly in the rapidly changing 
circumstances, and to choose rightly among 
various alternative lines of policy which suddenly 
appear. Opposition and obstruction organise 
themselves as soon as a movement becomes really 
alive. And it may on occasion become necessary 
to restrain the simple-minded or over-sanguine 
on our own side, who think the campaign is 
almost won when in fact it is only just beginning. 
No longer can we enjoy the sense of complete 
unanimity that blesses the devotees of lost causes. 
Yet there must be unity of purpose and strategy 
among a substantial number of those who believe 
in planning. Otherwise we cannot obtain the 
public support necessary to success. , 

In this Journal we are primarily concerned 
with Town and Country Planning, and with a 
clear policy of Town and Country Planning which 
has been thought out and developed over a 
number of years. We consider that Planning 
in this sense is a vital component of social policy 
that has been neglected by practical politicians 
and thinkers of all schools and parties, to the 


Teo is a critical moment for Town and 


vast prejudice of the happiness of peoples and the’ 


wealth of nations. We think it of the first 
importance to assert and consolidate the place 
of Town and Country Planning in national policy. 

We fully realise the necessity of consideration 
in advance of many other matters in post-war 
reconstruction, and we know that it is necessary 
that Planning in our specialised sense must be 
related to all these other matters. But we are 
determined that, so far as we can help it, the 
question of securing a better physical arrange- 
ment of towns—which, being a subject new to 
the public and to the politicians, is not yet well 
understood—shall not be submerged or side- 
tracked in the larger (and therefore more complex) 


issue of economic and social planning in the 
wider sense in which many people advocate it. 
This in our view is a very real and present danger. 
Town and Country Planning has to be established, 
the importance of its claim firmly registered, 
its position in the governmental system conquered 
and fortified, its technique worked out, its staff 
and line mobilised both for administration and 
public relations. If we consented at this stage 
to the merging of Town and Country Planning 
in some wider and more general conception of 
Planning—however logical and attractive that 
may appear to many forward spirits—the vital 
issues with which we are primarily concerned 
would in practice be swamped. We should not 
get a clear Town and Country Planning policy 
at all. Moreover, we do not believe that the 
necessary measure of Governmental Planning as 
a whole in the reconstruction period would be 
any better secured. 

For this reason we welcome the decision of 
the Government to set up a separate Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. It is a landmark in 
our campaign—our Battle of Egypt. Yet we can 
only celebrate it in the sober spirit in which 
we all celebrated the military success. We ring 
the bells and reassemble our tanks. Encouraging 
as the victory is, it does no more than open the 
way to the real struggle—one that will tax to 
the utmost our determination and put to the 
acid test our ideals. 

We rejoice in the decision to set up the new 
Ministry, not only because it recognises the 
position of Town and Country Planning in govern- 
ment, but because it is a decision. It ends a 
controversy which, if it had dragged on, would 
have imperilled the chance of crystallising a 
policy in the time available. There were arguments 
in favour of a different solution, in which town 
planning would have been more intimately inter- 
woven with other functions of national develop- 
ment and placed under the charge of an appointed 
Commission attached to a non-departmental Minis- 
ter. We could not but be impressed by the fact 
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that some of the best friends of a 
strong town-planning policy were 
in favour of that solution. It is 
unprofitable at this stage to go in 
detail over the arguments for that 
view. We believe that the essence 
of what its protagonists wanted 
can be secured by the creation of 
suitable relationships between the 
new Ministry and the other depart- 
ments concerned with Reconstruc- 
tion in its other aspects. 

Of this at least we are sure. The 
decision does not mean that the 
Government look upon Town and 
Country Planning as a detached 
activity capable of being pursued 
in isolation from other branches of 
Reconstruction and national de- 
velopment. What it does imply, 
and we must welcome this, is that 
Town and Country Planning is a 
distinctive and important con- 
stituent of national policy; a 
function entitled to its own focal 
point in Government, its own body 
of knowledge, its specialised out- 
look and skill, its due share of 
public attention and Parliamentary 
time. 

The Ministerial Set-up 

criticisms of the Govern- 
ment’s decision come from two 
quarters: from those who simply 
do not see the magnitude of the 
Town and Country Planning issues 
in themselves, their tremendous 
significance in the daily lives of 
the people, or the hugeness of the 
task with which the new Ministry 
will be confronted ; and from those 
who fear a piecemeal handling of 
the interlocked problems of Recon- 
struction. 

With the first group we simply 
disagree, and in these pages an 
elaboration of our reasons is un- 
necessary. The second criticism 
has on the face of it rather more 
substance. The present machinery 
for handling the preparatory work 
for Reconstruction as a whole seems 
to lack sufficient status, power, and 
(in numbers at any rate) personnel. 
There is a Ministerial Committee 
consisting of several Members of 
the Cabinet and other Ministers, 
with Sir William Jowitt as Chair- 
man, charged with the duty of 
thinking out Reconstruction prob- 
lems in all their aspects. Among 
the members of this Committee are 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Foreign Secretary ; and 


The 





the Minister of Planning, when 
appointed, will become a member 
of it. It is advised by an inter- 
departmental committee of senior 
civil servants, and has set up many 
special expert committees. 


Need of Delegation 

The conception appears to us to 
be a sound one. When the war ends, 
the general Reconstruction policy 
and activities will become the 
major work of the Cabinet, and 
we do not see that it can then be 
delegated. But while the war is 
on a vast amount of preparatory 
work has to be done; otherwise the 
peace will catch us napping. The 
Cabinet and nearly all its most 
powerful Ministers must necessarily 
concentrate on the urgent tasks of 
the war. The essential advance 
work for Reconstruction, even 
though it involves many major 
decisions, simply must be delegated 
if it is to be effectively done at all. 
The dilemma is obvious. What 
many people are doubting, justi- 
fiably or not, is whether the 
necessity has been fully faced 
whether the principal leaders, with 
their immense responsibility to the 
nation, have really felt able to hand 
over matters of such vast conse- 
quence to a smaller group with full 
responsibility and power to commit 
the future. 

It is clear that decisions of the 
utmost consequence are being de- 
layed. The Government has several 
times indicated that it is “ re- 
viewing” the policy of urban 
decentralisation and guidance of 
the location of industry recom- 
mended by the Barlow Royal Com- 
mission. But it has never yet 
clearly stated that it will adopt 
that policy. Valuable time is there- 
fore being lost. And some munici- 
palities, at least, are either plan- 
ning on lines which assume a pre- 
war trend and ignore the Barlow 
thesis, or are delaying their plans 
because they cannot get a central 
lead and realise the futility of 
planning without it. 


Why the Hesitation ? 

Why is this? Is it because the 
Committee of Ministers is not 
adequately staffed to consider the 
town and country planning issues 
in relation to all the other Recon- 
struction issues and to make clear 
recommendations / Is it because 
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the Committee of Ministers has 
not been given sufficient authority 
to propose a policy? Or is it 
because the Cabinet has no time, 
and will not leave preliminary 
decisions to a Committee ? 

Or again, is it because there is 
no single-minded Minister of Town 
and Country Planning to present 
the issues clearly to the Committee ? 
Or (we wish to be scrupulously 
fair) is it because the Barlow 
policy in itself necessitates legis- 
lation along the lines of, the 
Uthwatt Report, and the con- 
sideration of matters so contro- 
versial and momentous takes more 
time than those with more freedom 
and less responsibility can appre- 
ciate ¢ 

We ask these questions to clear 
the air rather than to cap them 
with facile answers. More is being 
done, perhaps, than the public 
realise. The remarks of the Lord 
Chancellor in the Planning Debate 
in the Lords, as to the complex and 
difficult character of the issues to 
be dealt with, were not without 
justification. The lucid speech of 
Sir William Jowitt in the Commons 
Debate showed that at least there 
has been a wide and _ intelligent 
survey of the Reconstruction field, 
and that much thinking is in 
progress. The doubt remains, 
however, as to whether the organ- 
isation and personnel so far allo- 
cated to the work are adequate, or 
whether they have been given the 
mandate they need. We hope the 
appointment of Sir William Jowitt 
as Minister without Portfolio, an- 
nounced as we go to press, implies 
a strengthening of his hand. 

Task of New Minister 

Coming to the constituents of 
Reconstruction policy with which 
we are specially concerned, the 
creation of the new Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning puts 
the planning movement under the 
necessity of defining clearly the 
policy which the Ministry should 
pursue, ensuring that it gets the 
requisite powers, and supporting it 
by intensified activity in public 
education and propaganda. The 
work of the Ministry is by no 
means easy, and it will not be able 
either to get the powers it needs 
or to operate them effectively 
unless it is well led from within and 
vigorously backed from outside. 
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The task is a truly colossal one. 
It is nothing less than the making 
of the framework within which all 
future building and rebuilding will 
take place, the shaping of the 
broad physical layout of towns and 
countryside. We welcome the ap- 
pointment of Mr W. 8. Morrison 
as the new Minister, and hope he 
will be given the powers and the 
support necessary to deal with the 
immense range of issues involved, 
commencing with the social issues 
which have set alight the passionate 
interest of the general public in 
planning. As first Minister of Town 
and Country Planning he has to 
create the machine as well as to 
guide it and fight for its place ; his 
job is therefore more thanordinarily 
decisive. 

Fresh Outlook Essential 

Planning has to be lifted out of 
the atmosphere of timidity and 
inferiority which a long history 
of inadequate powers and _ public 
indifference have stamped on its 
practitioners. A national and 
regional view has to be super- 
imposed on the local outlook which 
in pre-war days was common both 
to the planning authorities and to 
the personnel of the Planning 
Division. Powerful municipalities 
have to be told that, in order to 
ensure good living conditions for 
their present and future citizens, 
new and in a sense revolutionary 
standards of density and use- 
zoning will be nationally insisted 
upon. This means some jettisoning 
of accustomed ideas. Unless a 
strong stand is made upon this, 
planning means almost nothing at 
all. We shall merely change the 
fashion in over-crowding and over- 
concentration. Public hopes will 
be disappointed. Very possibly at 
first the public will not understand 
what is happening. But sooner or 
later an explosion is inevitable. 

Technically difficult as a good 
national planning policy undoubted- 
ly is (we have never disguised this), 
politically all the cards are in the 
hands of a Ministry determined on 
such a policy. No doubt there is 
some municipal conservatism and 
short-sightedness to overcome ; but 
this obstacle is far less prevalent 
than it was before the war. Many 
local authorities have taken serious- 
ly Lord Reith’s hint to plan 
imaginatively. They would develop 


their ideas rapidly in the right 
direction if given a decided lead 
and promised the necessary powers. 
Behind them in every town is an 
electorate ready to be inspired by a 
policy of Room to Live for All. 
The planning movement itself can 
do a great deal to evoke a clear 
insistence on bold planning. 
Compensation and the Levy 

Nor is there reason to assume 
intransigent opposition by owners 
of land and buildings. The Uthwatt 
proposals provide for fair com- 
pensation both for reservation of 
green belts around towns, and for 
reduced density and the provision 
of open spaces within towns. The 
complementary proposal for a Peri- 
odic Levy of 75 per cent on 
increases of annual value is not a 
tax, but a quid pro quo. Broadly it 
does no more than collect for the 
State 15s. in the £ of the values 
displaced by planning or directly 
caused by movements of popula- 
tion. It leaves the owners a full 
return on development expendi- 
ture, and 25 per cent. of the benefit 
of accident or foresight. No one 
can be expected to welcome any 
outside control of his affairs, or to 
fall on the neck of a compulsory 
partner. But here at least is a 
partner who offers some definite 
advantages, and pays his footing. 
And as public control of land use 
clearly must come, it could hardly 
come in less objectionable guise. 

It is important to insist, how- 
ever, that the Periodic Levy is, 
from the point of view of all-round 
fairness—to the public as well as 
the owners—an indispensable part 
of the Uthwatt proposals. We are 
dealing here with a national trans- 
action, and the State cannot pay 
full compensation for values dis- 
placed by planning unless it collects 
a substantial amount of those 
values at the point to which they 
are displaced. Some people seem 
to miss this point. The Uthwatt 
Committee was set up to find a 
solution of the problem of Compen- 
sation and Betterment—that is of 
balancing financially the beneficial 
and adverse effects of planning on 
private interests. It would be a 
curious, and indeed absurd, result 
if it were decided to accept the 
proposals for paving Compensation 
without accepting those for collect- 
ing Betterment. The analysis in 
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the Uthwatt Report showed very 
clearly that Betterment caused by 
planning ordinances is not, in 
general, traceable or measurable. 
It found that just as Compensation, 
in the case of undeveloped land, 
has to be generalised over the 
country as a whole, so also has 
Betterment. The Periodic Levy is 
the only practicable method short 
of complete public ownership, of 
collecting an appreciable amount 
of Betterment. It seems to us 
inconceivable that the one scale 
ean be filled up while the other 
is left empty. 

Obviously any such one-sided 
financial policy would hamstring 
national planning. Consider the 
case of the reduction of density 
in the replanning of a central city 
area. Clearly compensation must 
be paid if that reduction of density 
is applied without long notice. 
Clearly the effect of the reduction 
of density, and therefore of value. 
in that area is to displace develop- 
ment to some other area. Under 
the Uthwatt proposals the dis- 
placed value would be wholly or 
partially recovered; if in an un- 
developed district, by the lease 
of development rights, and, if in 
a developed district, by the 75 per 
cent. Levy. Therefore the State 
could, without hesitation, bear the 
cost of the compensation for the 
reduced density. To the extent 
that recovery elsewhere is not 
obtainable, the State will be finan- 
cially prejudiced in insisting on 
reductions of density, however 
desirable for sociological reasons. 
Even the Uthwatt proposals do not 
ensure completerecovery. Butthey 
seem to us the best that can be 
devised. Without the levy they 
would have been no solution at all 
of the vital problem of the over- 
built areas. 

A Compensation Commission 

The Uthwatt proposals seem to 
imply a National Fund, derived 
from the Leasing of Development 
Rights and the Pericdice Levy, and 
applied to compensation, through 
planning authorities, for reductions 
of value caused by compliance with 
new national standards in re- 
development. We support the view 
that this fund, together with the 
administration of the Develop- 
ment Rights, should be in the 
hands of a Commission appointed 
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by and responsible to the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. 
This is the sort of job that a 
Commission can properly do. 
Among the powers that the new 
Ministry will need are the amend- 
ments of the Planning Act recom- 
mended by the Uthwatt Committee, 
among which those tidying up the 
powers to exclude compensation in 
certain cases are important. Sub- 
ject to a reasonable term of notice, 
or “ life,’”’ for existing buildings or 
uses, the Ministry's power to 
approve new use-zoning and zoning 
to an acceptable standard of den- 
sity, should be quite definite. All 
land should be brought under 
Planning, without the formality of 
a local Resolution, including land 
held by the Crown, Government 
Departments, local authorities and 
statutory undertakings, and land 
occupied by farm buildings. 


Location of Industry 


The Ministry 
Country Planning should 
power to define national zones 
within which business establish- 
ments of any kind may only be 
established under specific licence. 
Possibly he should only have the 
right to prescribe such zones in 
cases where he considers there is, 
in fact or in prospect, over- 
concentration. He should also have 
powers to promote new towns, 
garden cities, and industrial es- 
tates where it is desired to 
encourage development, taking over 
and generalising the powers of 
the Commissioners for the Special 
Areas. In the operation of these 
latter powers he would of course 
pursue a policy accepted by the 
Inter - Ministerial Committee of 
which he is a member. He should 
set up an Industrial Bureau for 
research and advice on the location 
of business establishments, and the 
services of this Bureau should be 
available to all public authorities, 
firms and persons, as well as to the 
Minister in the grant of licences 
within the areas of industrial 
control. 


and 
have 


of Town 


The Housing Powers 


Nearly all this is town and 
country planning pure and simple, 
and to a large extent the necessary 
control of the placing and character 
of development can be secured by 





evolutionary extensions of the 
powers under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, and by the approval 
of local and regional schemes, 
prepared in conformity with nation- 
alstandards. But perfect symmetry 
in the apportioning of functions is 
rarely attainable. In logic the 
promotion of new towns and in- 
dustrial estates is not Planning ; 
and this function might conceiv- 
ably be exercised or supervised by 
another Department. The same is 
true of Redevelopment, Slum Clear- 
ance, and Housing. These will to a 
very large extent be functions of 
local authorities. In their financial 
aspects, and in all matters of 
detail, they could be carried out 
under the supervision and sanction 
of the Ministry of Health as here- 
tofore. The only change necessary, 
pursuing this logic, is that the local 
authorities, in the placing, zoning 
and density of their schemes, and 
in the arrangements of roads and 
control of appearance, would keep 
within the planning schemes as 
approved by the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, and that the 


Ministry of Health should not 
be able to override these. 
We repeat, this is logical. It is 


probably workable. But is it the 
most convenient and efficient ar- 
rangement ? This we doubt. Some 
of the Redevelopment schemes will 
be large. So will some of the 
housing schemes. In the carrying 
out and Ministerial supervision of 
these schemes architects, engineers, 
and town planners (technical and 
we hope sociological) will be em- 
ployed. Though there could be a 
clear division of function, there 
would be some overlap of types of 
professional and administrative 
skill. For these reasons we think it 
would be simpler, more economical, 
and less productive of friction and 
delay if the central functions under 
the Housing Acts were transferred 
to the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, with the possible excep- 
tion of the sanctioning of loans, 
which it may be better to leave 
with the Ministry which has general 
supervision of local government 
finance. 


Co-ordination of Policy 


This is not an issue of principle ; 
it is merely one of convenience. 
In all matters of organisation the 


families.” 
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division of functions is to a certain 
extent empirical. The creation of 
a Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning does not mean, as we have 
already said, that it is to perform 
a function in isolation, or that it 
pursues a policy which disregards 
other Departments. Policy at the 
highest levels has always to be 
determined by the Government as 
a whole, subject to Parliament and 
the national will. At the next 
level it tends nowadays to be 
determined by Inter - Ministerial 
groups, different groups according 
to the subject matter. 

The Minister of Works and Plan- 
ning, like any other Minister, must 
necessarily maintain very close 
contact with Ministries whose in- 
terests touch upon those under his 
care. There are border-line func- 
tions which might be handled by 
either of two Ministries. Ministries 
which already possess a function, 
like executives in a large business, 
always tend to resist transfer. 
These are the commonplaces of 
organisation. At a time like 
the present, when new functions 
are emerging, the governmental 
machine is relatively fluid. It is 
therefore worth while to look at 
the functions objectively and to 
rearrange them in the manner 
most likely to be convenient in 
the period immediately ahead. 


Flats Again 

“* Flats for single women or lonely 
widows might be commendable, 
but I say emphatically No when it is 
suggested that flats are desirable for 
It was said that people 
in the flats liked them, Miss Kitson 
(Lord Mayor of Leeds) went on. 
She replied that it was not the fact 
that they were in flats they liked but 
the amenities that went with them. 


—Report in Manchester Guardian. 
** * * 


While flats may be an expedient in 
solving our national housing prob- 
lem, it would be a great pity if, 
because of their peculiar circum- 
stances, a section of women had no 
choice but to accept a mode of living 
they were not in favour of, just 
because flats were the simplest solu- 
tion of their housing problem. 


—FLorENcEWuiITE, Hon. Organiser, 
Spinsters’ Pensions Association. 
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Planning 


for Power 


By G. A. JELLICOE, 
F.RIB.A. 


HE news in the Press that 

Canada is buildingadam greater 
than the Boulder Dam will give 
all who are interested in national 
planning in this country pause to 
think. The search after power 
continues, and the nation that 
achieves the greatest power from 
its natural resources will in all 
probability lead the world. It is 
not without interest that one reads 
also in the Press of the formation 
of a Hydro-Electric Committee for 
the development of power in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Let us 
make a brief analysis of one of 
the greatest of such projects, and 
through this discuss the wider 
significance of planning for power. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
was constituted by special Act 
of the Federal Government in 
America, and was one of the 
particular projects initiated under 
the New Deal. It is controlling 
an area approximately nine-tenths 
the size of England and includes 
some 650 miles of the Tennessee and 
subsidiary rivers. The philosophy 
underlying the project is concerned 
with the vitalising of an area that 
has been one of the poorest in the 
United States; and this mainly 
through the provision of power 
provided not out of capital resources 
but from recurring resources. This 
latter point is of the utmost 
importance. Capital resources may 
be described as those like coal 
that are present in bulk and are 
exhaustible ; recurring resources 
are wind, rain or tides and are 
inexhaustible. 

The project centres round the 
building of about 24 dams whose 
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A Dramatic PICTURE OF TWO GIANT TURBINES. 
All the working parts are enclosed in this vast generating plant in the Tennessee Valley. 
The photograph is reproduced by kind permission of the U.S. Embassy. 


purpose is stated to be three-fold. 
First there is the production of 
hydro-electric power; secondly, 
the alleviation of floods on the 
Missouri; and thirdly, the pro- 
motion of navigation on the Tennes- 
see River. Although many of the 
dams are completed, and it is 
anticipated that these three primary 
objectives will be reached in a 
comparatively short time, the con- 
ception is only at the beginning 
of what may be described as 
total realisation. 

The supply of cheap power to 
surrounding farms is raising the 
standard of production and simul- 
taneously the standard of living 
to a considerable degree. Experi- 
ments in farming and marketing 
go hand-in-hand; one of the 
latest of these is a cold storage 
barge for transport of perishable 
goods. Side by side with agriculture 
will develop industry, which has 
received particular encouragement 
from the war programme. Services, 


pleasures, and culture follow, and 
in short a new human environment 
is evolved. 

The dams create new landscape 
and new communities. The head 
of water probably averages about 
60 feet for each dam, and the 
lake thus formed may extend back 
to the next dam as much as 
70 miles. One of the most dis- 
tinguished examples of this new 
country side is that around Norris 
Dam, a few miles from Knoxville. 
The landscape is hilly and the 
great dam stretches across a valley 
and in itself is one of the finest 
achievements in the world of 
architect and engineer. Woods 
cover the slopes to the water’s 
edge, and embedded in the woods 
are hostels, week-end chalets so 
much enjoyed by Americans, a 
children’s play-park and an open- 
air theatre; on the water during 
fine days are scores of little boats. 
A road crosses the dam, and leads 
through the woods to the newly 
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created township of Norris. This 
township is laid out thoughtfully 
on American lines. The impression 
is that there are clearings in the 
woods and that the one-storey 
houses are partly buried in the 
trees. Trees are in fact a very 
governing feature in American 
housing, for as a rule these houses, 
in contrast to our own, are designed 
for summer heat and _ thereafter 
are supercharged with heating in 
the winter. Therefore the houses 
lie as closely as possible within the 
shade of the trees and _ their 
branches at times appear to touch 
the verandah. It has been said 
of Norris that it is difficult to 
find one’s way through the roads 
that wind round the contours of 
the landscape ; this may be so to 
a stranger, but as every American 
has his car a little loss of time 
every now and then through the in- 
consequence of nature is gratifying. 

This great project has done more 
than merely create a _ physical 
change in a large tract of country ; 
it has inspired all those who work 
with a sense that they are them- 
selves taking part in its creation. 
The enthusiasm and thoroughness 
is carried to the last detail, and it 
is significant for example that the 
study of education in the building 
programme is itself meticulous. 

It seems to me that this fashion- 
ing of a countryside that had been 
waiting the touch of man to bring 
it to full fruition might well be 
an inspiration for the agricultural 
development of our own land. Let 
us admit that we have completed 
one cycle of agricultural history 
and that this beautiful landscape 


that has served us so well in the 
past must begin to change into 
yet another form. Let us create 
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the attitude of mind that desires 
positive planning, with all that 
it signifies in human history. 





Planned Locomotion 


From CoLoNEL MERvyN O’GoRMAN, 
member of the Royal Academy Planning 
Committee. 


Smr,—While I have the greatest 
admiration for Professor Abercrombie’s 
work I would draw attention to his 
opening remark at the recent Scottish 
Conference because it was apparently 
accepted without demur. 

He said when dealing with decentralisa- 
tion: “I intentionally put aside the 
factor of locomotion as I regard it of 
secondary importance.” 

I have difficulty in believing my eyes 
when I read this. 

To discuss the plan of town and of 
country, of agriculture, of industries, 
or of housing with locomotion “ put 
aside ’’ is to annul the very meaning of 


for 


a plan from the sociological and economic 
view point. Without provision for 
locomotion in the plan, no field can be 
cultivated, no produce garnered, none 
delivered, no factory can get workers, 
in fact no things can be taken from 
where they are in excess and turned 
into wealth by conveying them to where 
they are in demand. 

I submit that every plan must be 
conditioned primarily upon the certainty 
that there shall exist the adequate 
provision for locomotion. Without it 
the State expires and people starve. 

The town that is called too big is 
only to be so described if it is too big 
its avenues of locomotion, transit 
and transport. 

The fundamental reason for grouping 
factories in a plan or situating them 
anywhere is to give them the necessary 
casy and prompt access to materials, to 


skill, to labour, to each other’s produce 
and to customers. All these necessities 
depend for their fulfilment on locomotion 
alone. 

National parks are no delight to 
anyone if people cannot (a) be kept 
out of them, and (b) have access to them 
—both contrived in a reasonable man- 
ner. That is the problem. 

If the advisers on planning of any 
town fail to put locomotion and trans- 
port into the forefront, if they envisage 
the problems of access (i.e., locomotion) 
as an easy matter of routine, if they 
accept as basis the accidental transport 
equipment of 50 years ago, their souls 
may be full of aesthetic meanings, but 
the rudiments of their job are not in 
them, 


Yours faithfully, 


Mervyn O’GoRMAN, 
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Greenbelt 


NDER the New Deal Adminis- 

tration of President Roosevelt, 
the urgent problem of low-rent 
housing for workers was dealt 
with on a nation-wide scale for the 
first time in American history. 
Before a central United States 
Housing Authority was established 
in 1936, a number of slum clearance 
or rural housing schemes were 
built as examples to show the 
type of thing that could and 
should be done. These first 
housing groups were built mainly 
with W.P.A. (Works Progress Ad- 


ministration) labour so that, in- 


addition to providing new housing, 
they also created work for thousands 
of unemployed men. 

Most deservedly famous of the 
new housing projects are the Green- 
belt towns which admirably fulfil 
their purpose as examples of com- 
munities planned for twentieth 
century living. Small satellite 
towns in character, and new to the 
American scene, the Greenbelt 
towns bear a direct relationship 
to the English Garden Cities which 
were developed from the ideas 
of Ebenezer Howard. While work- 
ing in Chicago as a _ shorthand- 
typist, young Howard witnessed 
the destructive Chicago fire of 
1871. He became convinced that 
the solution to congested and evil 
housing conditions in large towns 
was the building in open country 
of completely new communities. 
Letchworth was the first result 
of his work and influence. It was 
followed by Welwyn Garden City 
which was a definite improvement 
on Letchworth, a step forward. 
Now in the United States we can 
see a still further technical advance 
from the same fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Greenbelt towns closely 
follow the ideas Howard advocated 
but, particularly in the system of 
pedestrian and traffic circulation, 
they have recognised the new 
needs of a motor age. 

The Division of Suburban Re- 
settlement of the Resettlement 
Administration was responsible for 
the planning and construction of 
the Greenbelt towns. Four were 
originally planned to meet the 


housing needs of ‘ workers of 
modest income.” Locations were 
chosen after a detailed study had 
been made of social and economic 
factors in 100 large cities. The 
selected cities (Washington, Cin- 
cinatti, Milwaukee, and Newark) 
were chosen partly because of 
their acute need for better houses, 
but also because they could show 
a record of steady growth, sound 
wage levels, and enlightened poli- 
cies. 

Each of the Greenbelt towns is 
surrounded by a broad area of 
park and farm land which protects 
it from encroachment by other 
industrial or housing developments 
and at the same time allows for 
some expansion. The planners 
wished to include some _ small 
farms within the town boundaries 
in order to achieve a closer union 
between urban and rural popula- 
tions, and more practically, to 
ensure a direct supply of fresh 
vegetables and farm produce to 
the town. Individual locations, 
therefore, depended on the cheap- 
ness of land; suitable topography 
for building houses, roads, and 
services ; fertile soil for gardening 
and farming; and wooded tracts 
for park and recreation areas. 


Towns in the United States 
By FLORA C. STEPHENSON 


Of the four demonstration com- 
munities included in the original 
programme three were built. The 
fourth had reached only the plan- 
ning stage when it was cut short 
by a local court injunction. The 
three completed projects vary in 
the type of housing provided to 
meet local tastes and needs, and 
in the kind of site plan suitable 
to the topography and housing. 
All keep the most important charac- 
teristic of being planned as real 
communities with a central group 
of shops, post office, bus terminal, 
theatre, and business _ establish- 
ments within easy walking distance 
of every house. Each town has 
been located away from major 
arterial highways so that there is 
no through traffic. To further 
eliminate danger from local motor 
traffic, the footpaths have been so 
planned that the town centre is 
approached from the residential 
district by a system independent 
of the roads. There are under- 
passes at points where footpaths 
cross busy streets. Residents may 
walk to shops or school in safety. 
Off the road parking is provided 
for motor cars. 

Greenbelt, Maryland, was the 
first of the towns to be completed. 


These low-cost homes for working-class families are set in pleasant open surroundings 
in the new town of Greenbelt. 





Photo: U.S. Embassy. 
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It lies five miles north of the 
District of Columbia in pleasant 
wooded country. The site for the 
town includes 2,100 acres, of which 
250 have been set aside for housing. 
The original plan was to include 
2,000 dwellings, but in the first 
stage 712 units were built in 
terrace housing, and 288 in flats. 
A total of 500 garages was included. 
To provide houses for defence 
workers, Greenbelt was later ex- 
panded to include 1,000 additional 
houses. 

The residential district is on a 
high, crescent-shaped plateau, 
which made possible an economic 
arrangement of streets and services, 
and which took full advantage of 
sunshine and prevailing winds. 
(The latter are important in the 
hot summer months.) Houses, 
which are arranged at right angles 
to the roads bounding a series 
of very large irregularly shaped 
blocks, project into the open space. 
Each block has about 120 dwelling 
units grouped near the edges with 
parks and playground at the centre. 
The houses are approached by 
small service roads, and the living 
quarters face gardens, open spaces, 
and play areas. The dwelling 
units are of cinder block construc- 
tion painted externally in pleasant 
colours, or of timber frame con- 
struction with brick veneer. Simple 
forms of building were necessary 
because much of the W.P.A. labour 
was unskilled. Equipment and 
finishes in the individual houses 
are of high standard. Floors are 
of asphalt tiles and window case- 
ments of steel. Central heating 
for a group of terrace houses is 
provided by a single boiler located 
at the end of a row. Electric cookers 
and refrigerators are a standard 
partof the equipment ofeach house. 

In Greenbelt the community 
building is a focal point for the 
social and cultural life of the 
residents. It is used by children 
as an elementary school in the 
daytime and by adults in the 
evenings for recreation and study. 
It is fully equipped with hall, 
gymnasium, laboratories, work- 
shops, and a library for adults and 
children. This conception of the 
combined council school and com- 
munity centre is nothing new in 
American life. Schools have always 
been much used by parents as 
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PLAN OF GREENBELT SHOWING THE CRESCENT-SHAPED FORMATION OF THE TOWN. 


Explanation : 
4 Community Centre ; 


well as children. Greenbelts’ 
planners have recognised this 
natural tendency and built for it. 
A High School will also be built 
within the town boundaries. Other 
community facilities are the Inn 
and Restaurant, the playing fields, 


1 Water Tower ; 2 Disposal Plant ; 3 Picnic Centre and Lake ; 
5 Store Group; 6 


Rural Homesteads ; 7 Allotments. 


the picnic grounds and the large 
artificial lake for boating and 
swimming. The Inn is also used 
by the many scientists and agri- 
cultural experts who come to 
nearby Beltsville to work at the 
Agricultural Research Centre. 


Danger from local motor traffic is eliminated in Greenbelt by the provision of 
subways at busy points. , 


Photo : U.S. Embassy. 
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Greenbelt is an incorporated 
town with a city manager, an 
elected town council of five, and 
the usual municipal offices. Resi- 
dents display a keen interest in 
civic life, owing mainly to the 
excellent facilities provided in the 
Community Building. The most 
significant of the community activi- 
ties is the Consumer Co-operative. 
All the shops, the cinema, gas 
station, and laundry are run by 
the Greenbelt Consumer Services. 
Here again Greenbelt is a step 
ahead of earlier Garden Cities. 
Health and Social Welfare are 
each organised in a co-operative 
scheme. No special church buildings 
were provided and all church 
services (including such varied 
sects as Protestant, Mormon, Jew- 
ish and Catholic) use the existing 
community facilities. The leading 
civic group is the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion whose purpose is to promote 
matters of general community in- 
terest. 

The organisation of these town- 
building projects with a complete 
planning staff for each was largely 
responsible for the excellent results 
accomplished by the Suburban 
Resettlement Administration. The 
work was done by co-operating 
committees. On each project there 
were a town planner, two archi- 
tects, an engineering designer, and 
a co-ordinator. All planning was 
correlated by the Chief of Planning 
who in turn was responsible to the 
Director. 

To-day Greenbelt is a thriving 
community and is a living proof 
of the sound philosophy which 
inspired its planning. Already its 
influence can be seen in the basic 
standards for defence housing pro- 
jects which were drafted in 1941 
by the Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency. In the post-war 
years it is probable that the 
Federal Housing Agency will be 
in a position to persuade private 
builders that they too must assume 
a greater social responsibility to 
ensure the future success of their 
new communities. In fact, that 
they must plan to build communi- 
ties and not straggling suburbs. 





Urgently Required. ‘Town and 
Country Planning ” 1940 to 1942, complete. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., 43 Weymouth 
Street, W.1. Tel. WEL 1621. 
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and the Common Man 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


I HAVE been studying the evi- 
dence on Future Housing Policy 
which the Town and Country 
Planning Association recently sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Health 
Advisory Committee on Housing, 
a part of which evidence was 
reproduced in the Autumn number 
of this publication. The conclu- 
sions drawn from what is obviously 
very carefully collected evidence 
seem to me entirely sound ; I have 
no quarrel with them as far as 
they go, but like everything I have 
ever read by housing experts they 
do not go far enough. The truth 
is that the last word on housing 
for the masses has got to be said 
by the Common Man. The only 
people who really know what sort 
of houses are best swited to the 
common need are the people who 
have got to live in them. There 
should be working-class men and 
women on every housing com- 
mittee. I don’t mean people who 
were once working-class—like our 
Labour M.P.’s and trade union 
leaders—but people whoare actually 
living working-class lives and there- 
fore know the actual day-to-day 
requirements. 

This, of course, assumes that all 
this much discussed post-war hous- 
ing reconstruction work is primarily 
concerned with working-class homes 
—or anyhow with lower middle- 
class and working-class homes, and 
this is as it should be; the middle 
classes are well enough catered for 
—though when the work goes 
beyond the mere providing of 
houses, and actual town planning 
is envisaged, middle-class housing 
cannot be ruled out, since existing 
middle-class homes contribute 
their full share to the general 
uglification of towns and suburbs 
and even villages. Unless we achieve 
a classless society after the war— 
which is doubtful to say the least 
of it!—no housing committee or 


town - planning association can 
afford to concentrate entirely on 
working and lower middle-class 
homes. In a class system of society 
there will continue to be, between 
the gracious homes of the rich, and 
the standardised homes of the 
poor, the villas of the great middle- 
class, nineteenth century industrial- 
ist red-brick, twentieth century 
pseudo-Tudor, and all the preten- 
tious styles between, from imita- 
tion Dutch to all too genuine 
brave-new-world. Not merely have 
the working classes to be given 
decent homes, but the middle- 
classes have to be given decent 
architectural ideas ; there are more 
ways than one of desecrating the 
countryside and botching Utopian 
town-planning schemes. Ribbon- 
building and shoddy council houses 
are not the only housing enormities, 
by any means. Some of the ugliest 
and most stupid examples of bad 
building are to be found on 
middle-class estates, where every 
house is so aggressively ‘ different ’ 
—and so preposterously pretentious 
—that no sort of design is achieved, 
and the whole estate is a straggling 
formless mess. It would be very 
right and proper, of course, and 
‘poetic justice,’ if the working- 
class areas of a town or city or 
suburb should be the most pleasant 
and gracious, but a properly plan- 
ned town or city or suburb must 
necessarily conform to the system of 
society in which it exists, and 
however ideally the working class 
areas might be planned it is not 
intelligent planning to allow the 
scheme to be spoilt by an un- 
imaginative bourgeoisie—or, to put 
it another way, a bourgeoisie whose 
architectural ideas are all over the 
place, purely individualistic, and 
with no sense of the shape of the 
town or city or suburb as a com- 
munity, a whole of which they, 
the middle classes, are merely a 
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part. When people are allowed 
to build what Osbert Lancaster has 
so ably defined as “ twentieth- 
century functional ” cheek by jowl 
with the “ chintzy-chintzy cheer- 
fulness ”’ of typical suburban rough- 
cast and half-timbering, the results 
may be satisfactory enough to the 
individuals concerned, but all 
question of planning goes by the 
board. This middle-class formless- 
ness contributes just as much 
ugliness to suburbia as we at present 
know it as working-class standard- 
isation. It is an aspect of post-war 
reconstruction that should not be 
overlooked by housing committees 
and town-planning associations, and 
Point 3 of the National Planning 
Basis of the Town and Country 
Planning Association might lay 
stronger emphasis on these con- 
siderations. 

With the insistence on the im- 
portance of a private garden to 
each house I am of course in full 
accord ; no one is going to quarrel 
with that, but I do not find any 
recommendations as to the pro- 
portionate size of the proposed 
gardens, and though a _ private 
garden is insisted upon, as opposed 
to a communal garden, or public 
gardens, there is no_ indication 
as to how the essential privacy is 
to be secured. For, make no 
mistake about it, a few feet of 
back garden, however well it 
may sound on paper, does not 
constitute a private garden! I 
speak from personal experience. 
I lived until I was 19 in various 
working and lower middle-class 
houses all of which had private 
gardens in the sense that each had 
its own back garden, but the one 
thing those gardens had in common 
was that they were not private. 
They were, in fact, as unprivate as 
a public park. They were over- 
looked on either side; they were 
barely big enough to take the 
tool shed and coal shed and the 
family clothes line, and you could 
not sit out in them without hearing 
the flushing of the water-closets all 
along the row. Those of us who 
valued privacy rather more than 
others put up strips of trellis along 
the creosoted fences so that at 
least we did not have our neigh- 
bours looking over the fence at us 
every time we went outside. To-day 
it is quite common for these 





so-called private gardens not even 
to have low fences, but nothing 
but stretches of wire to divide 
off the land; those who can 
afford to do so put up their own 
fences or try to grow quick- 
growing hedges. Every house must 
of course have its own garden, 
but it must be rather more than 
a backyard, and it must be as 
little overlooked as possible. In 
the case of a house-in-a-row, or 
a semi-detached house, it is ob- 
viously impossible to avoid, com- 
pletely, being overlooked, but at 
least the garden can be properly 
fenced off, with a high fence, on 
either side, and a judiciously 
planted tree or two will at least 
minimise the extent to which it 
is overlooked. A small loggia, or 
verandah, screened off at either 
end, would ensure the family a 
place in which to have outdoor 
meals in the summer without 
being overlooked by neighbours. 
And by small loggia or verandah 
I emphatically do not mean the 
horrible arrangement all too com- 
mon in working-class houses of a 
glass roof over a strip of concrete, 
which is as useless as it is hideous ; 
I mean a properly designed loggia 
which is a part of the construction 
of the house, not an excrescence 
stuck on as a make-shift after- 
thought. It should not abut on 
to an outside W.C. or shed, or be 
accessible through a scullery ; there 
should be a French window from 
the living room, or kitchen-living 
room—and it will not degenerate 
into a dump for the mangle and 
zinc bath and other domestic junk 
if proper shed accommodation is 
provided for these things. 

A similar point about privacy 
arises in connection with the con- 
struction of the house itself. Agreed 
that a house offers a greater degree 
of privacy than a flat; the fact 
still remains that both the house- 
in-a-row and the semi-detached 
house are subject to the sounds 
from next door, in the one case 
from either side, in the other from 
the attached neighbour. Com- 
pletely sound-proof walls are a 
technician’s job, and, as it has 
been pointed out, the problem has 
not yet been fully solved even 
in the case of luxury flats. Much 
could be done, however, not merely 
in sound construction—as opposed 
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to jerry-building— itself, but in the 
disposition of the rooms. There is 
no reason why a_ working-class 
house should not be equipped with 
modern silent, or almost. silent, 
sanitary apparatus. It is for all 
such small—but very important 
in terms of daily living— considera- 
tions that the Common Man asks, 
and it is such details which are apt 
to be overlooked. Grass verges 
and trees along the sidewalk are 
very pleasant, and so are leafy 
closes and grassy cul-de-sacs, and 
well designed terraces and groups 
of small houses, but all such 
amenities lose their value when 
the small domestic details of con- 
venience and comfort and privacy 
are overlooked. A lot of things 
sound well in theory and look 
well on paper—like the garden 
and bathroom to every house— 
that don’t work out satisfactorily 
in practice unless there is real 
forethought in the planning—a 
live, imaginative sympathy with the 
needs and sensibilities of the people 
who have to live in the houses of 
this post-war Utopia, of which the 
Common Man is quite naturally a 
little sceptic, remembering the 
‘“‘ Homes Fit for Heroes ’’ promised 
him during the first world-war, 
and the ribbon development and 
mushroom growths of jerry-built 
houses that were the ‘ fulfilment ”’ 
of that too glibly made promise. 
What was worse, of course, with our 
last “Homes for Heroes” pro- 
gramme was that we concentrated 
too much on the actual house 
structure, giving little thought to 
where the houses were built and 
to the vitally important details of 
equipment. 

There is no need for the Common 
Man to be betrayed a second time ; 
the sympathies of all men of 
good will are on his side, but there 
is this great human need not merely 
for scientific town-planning, but 
for imaginative planning. 





Our winter cover photographs 
contrast a spacious planned en- 
vironment with closely packed 
central congestion. Acknowledg- 
ments for photographs are due to 
the U.S. Embassy, Bill Brandt and 
Planet News. 
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London Replanned 
The Royal Academy Exhibition 


HE Royal Academy Plan for 

the Reconstruction of Central 
London, as shown in the recent 
Exhibition at Burlington House, 
and fully illustrated in an attractive 
brochure,* has aroused more con- 
troversy than any previous enter- 
prise of the kind. We can make 
no attempt at an accurate valua- 
tion of the work. On one side of 
the balance sheet is the fact that 
vast interest has been aroused. 
London has become more conscious 
of planning possibilities, and is 
discussing its future with heat and 
glimmerings of intelligence. To 
stimulate a lively and_ realistic 
discussion is no small achievement ; 
and on this the Royal Academy 
must be warmly congratulated. 

It is much more difficult to 
judge how much harm, if any, 
may have been done by causing 
the big vague public to start 
thinking about the planning of 
London with a primary accent 
on the traffic and architectural 
factors. They must start some- 
where ; and it can be argued that 
these two matters, being in them- 
selves obviously important, are as 
good an approach as any, since 
Londoners can pursue their studies 
later into the other factors. On 
the other hand, the character of 
the controversy aroused indicates 
the weaknesses and dangers of the 
Royal Academy approach. It has 
caused public thought to turn on 
such questions as the style of 
architecture to be employed in the 
new London, whether particular 
markets and railway stations should 
be removed to a ring road, whether 
a ring road should be _ below 
ground or elevated, whether the 
citizen wants fine vistas or a 
sense of enclosure, and whether 
an informal huddle is better than 
classic design. 

To the extent that people’s 
minds are directed to such matters, 
which though large are secondary, 
they are distracted from the more 
fundamental issues of London 
development. More important 





* LONDON REPLANNED. Country Life, 
Ltd. 27 pp. 2s. 6d. 


even than the provision for traffic 
is the question how much traffic 
a replanned London will need— 
whether a good deal of wasteful 
traffic-generation can be avoided 
by resolute re-zoning of work- 
places and residential districts. 
More basic still is the standard 
to be aimed at for the living 
quarters of the London millions. 
The Royal Academy Committee 
are thinking in terms of a hundred- 
years plan. Is it conceivable, if we 
succeed in town-planning at all, 
that in a hundred years time 
millions of people in London will 
live 10, 15 or 20 miles from their 
work, or that other millions will 
still be content to live in gardenless 
houses, even if they have nobler 
main streets, better architecture, 
and a few new parks here and 
there ? 

We are sure this is not conceiv- 
able. Any long-term plan for 
London must therefore begin with 
a consideration of the standard of 
housing that will really be satis- 
fying, what number of persons 
can be housed at that standard, 
what amount of business and 
industry must be removed out of 
London altogether to get the total 
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population down to the number 
that can be pleasantly accom- 
modated, how this industry and 
business can be regrouped so as 
to save wasteful journeys and 
retain local community life—and 
last (not first) what these re- 
arrangements involve in transport 
movement, and how the required 
buildings can be most conveniently 
and beautifully arranged in relation 
to the necessary roads, railways 
and canals. 

Let us admit that even this is 
a simplification of the problem. 
What exists cannot be ignored. 
Planning, as the Committee rightly 
say, is a continuous process. The 
convenience of the distant future 
must to some extent be reconciled 
with the convenience of the present 
and therefore of the past. It is the 
same with the aesthetic problem ; 
at no point does a clean canvas 
for artistic expression present it- 
self. Neither the city-structural nor 
the architectural solution can be 
entirely logical or of free inspiration. 
But the fact remains that the 
stars chosen as guides by the 
Royal Academy planners in their 
drawings are not those of the 
greatest magnitude or fixity. 

In the Interim Report which 
accompanies the plan a more 
advanced and enlightened view is 
taken than in the plan itself and 
in the Bressey-Lutyens Report on 





EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST YEAR. 





1. THE Royat ACADEMY PLANNING EXHIBITION 
attracted thousands of visitors and considerable comment in the Press. 


We reproduce 


one of the drawings by J. D. M. Harvey showing Hyde Park Corner Improvements. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST YEAR. 


the subject of some criticism and disappointment. 
our view are a notable improvement on the design of popular mass-produced pre-war furniture. 
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2. Uriitry Furniture had its preview at the Building Centre last autumn and has been 


The photographs above show dining room and kitchen furniture, which in 


The Committee on Education 


in Appreciation of Physical Environment (see page 128) hopes that education in schools will, along with an improvement in 
the design of everyday objects, raise the level of public taste in the future. 


Cities make 


HE bombed cities of Britain are 
now producing the first drafts 

of their plans for reconstruction. 
The extent to which town-planning 
principles are taken into account 
can be seen from the three instances 
summarised below. 
MANCHESTER 

A memorandum issued by the 
municipal authority estimates Man- 
chester’s Housing need at 76,272. 
Of these 3,536 can be met out of 
schemes already approved. The 
authority proposes to build 7,000 
further cottages at Wythenshawe 
and discusses the possibility of 
18,000 dwellings, in the form of 
flats, on future clearance areas. 

This leaves a deficiency of 47,736 
houses which cannot be _ built 
within the present boundary. The 
case for the development of a 
satellite town or towns beyond the 
present boundary is now under 
consideration. 


PORTSMOUTH 


The fifth Report of the Replan- 
ning Panel of the Portsmouth 
Chamber of Commerce refers to 
the special problem of Portsmouth, 
which stands upon an island and 
has little room for lateral expansion. 
Space shortage in Central Ports- 
mouth dictates the provision of a 


their Plans 


substantial number of flats but a 
conservative flat building policy is 
advocated until experience has 
gauged the real demand. 

It is pointed out that if the 
closely built-up wards are to be 
reduced to 60 persons per acre, 
50,000 persons must be moved off 
Portsea Island. To preserve a 
green belt, at least two satellite 
towns are indicated outside the 
belt, each re-housing 15,000 to 
25,000 persons. Each should be a 
town in miniature, not a mere 
dormitory. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The reconstruction committee 


appointed by the city council last 
February has issued its preliminary 
report. 

During the next 10 to 30 years 
approximately 100,000 houses will 
be needed; It is estimated that 
about three-fifths of the 50,000 
displaced under slum clearance 
schemes can be _ rehoused on 
the same sites in maisonettes and 
tenements. There is room for 
only 10,000 on corporation-owned 
land in the suburbs, and allowing 
for building by private enterprise, 
about 35,000 will be necessary 
outside the present city boundary. 
These could best be built in the 
form of a new satellite town or 
perhaps by the extension of one 
or more of the small towns in the 
neighbourhood. 





London Replanned 
(Continued from page 125) 

which it was based. The implica- 
tions of the Interim Report (which 
is dated August, 1942, while the 
plans were begun in 1937) under- 
mine the thoughts which inspired 
the plan ; and the Interim Report 
itself only begins to approach 
the sociological-economic-technical 
study of London on which an 
architectural and traffic plan could 
be soundly based. Thus we are 
entitled to regard the drawings 
as sketches, at best accompanying, 
and in the main preceding, analysis. 


The Committee should be strength- 
ened by the addition of more 
sociologist-planners, economists and 
persons interested in the life of 
the normal Londoner. In gratitude 
for its public-spirited effort, it 
should be presented by some 
Trust with a large sum of money, 
and requested to start over again. 
We believe a good deal of the 
work already done may prove to 
have value in practical replanning ; 
but it is impossible to judge how 
much of it will survive until it is 
tested against a proper analysis 
of the London problem on the 
lines we suggest. 
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London Regional Plan 
Remarkable Lead by Herts County Council 


jens appointment of Professor 
Abercrombie by the Ministry of 
Works and Planning to prepare a 
comprehensive outline plan of the 
Greater London Planning Region 
has led to an interesting and 
important move by the County 
Council of Hertfordshire. In an 
“appreciation of the situation” 
which has been submitted by the 
Town Planning Committee of the 
County Council to Professor Aber- 
crombie the desire is expressed 
that he shall include the whole 
county of Hertford in his Scheme. 

Hitherto the County Council 
have left the preparation of Town 
Planning Schemes to the 23 Urban 
and 11 Rural District Councils 
in the county. In some cases 
there are joint schemes. There 
are at present 35 schemes in 
various stages, of which five have 
been confirmed and are in opera- 
tion. The County Council have 
recently decided to ask all District 
Councils to relinquish their powers 
to the County Council. They state 
that a single Scheme would be 
more convenient to dovetail into 
a Regional Plan. It has not yet 
been practicable to carry this 
proposal through, but the County 
Council hope that it will be done 
at the appropriate moment. In the 
event of the County Council becom- 
ing the Planning Authority for the 
County, they intend to work in 
the closest liaison with the Local 
Authorities, and not to interfere 
more than can be helped in local 
details. 

The “appreciation” states that 
Hertfordshire is not yet spoiled, 
and open spaces exist within a very 
few miles of Charing Cross. There 
is a great opportunity for a bold 
Town Planning policy. Every 
effort should be made to preserve 
as much as possible of the open 
country in the southern part of 
the County ; and further factories 
should not be encouraged in that 
part, except at Watford and in 
the Lea Valley. In the middle 
part of the County the old market 
towns have been developing with 
better-class suburban residences, 
and small and light industries. 


“The difference between properly 
controlled development such as can 
be seen at Welwyn Garden City, 
under the control of the Welwyn 
Garden City Company (as also 
at the earlier town of Letchworth 
by First Garden City, Ltd.), and 
other development, where con- 
flicting interests have made a 
proper town planning scheme diffi- 
cult to carry out, has to be seen 
to be believed. It is hoped that 
any further development of this 
nature will be controlled in such 
a way so that Welwyn Garden City 
and Letchworth may be taken as 
examples.” 

The question is raised as to 
whether the decentralisation of 
factories and housing should be 
carried out by setting up further 
new towns, on the Welwyn and 
Letchworth model, or by additions 
to existing older towns, which, it 
is suggested, might be on as good 
lines as in the Garden Cities. The 
‘ommittee feel that larger develop- 
ments should be confined to the 
vicinity of, but not in the form of 
ribbons along, certain main arteries 
of communication in the middle 
part of the county; the rest of it 
being left as agricultural land 
with developments of essentially 
rural character. Agricultural belts 
should be reserved around the 
towns (Watford, St. Albans, Hat- 
field, Welwyn Garden City and 
Hertford). All development should 
provide for mixed types of popu- 
lation. 

As to the northern part of the 
county, which is mainly agricultural 
land and parks, with old market 
towns like Hitchin, Royston and 
Bishop’s Stortford, and a fair 
quota of local manufactories, the 
character of the area is described, 
but no clear view is expressed 
as to its future—except that vil- 
lages in the agricultural areas 
should be preserved “somewhat 
in their present state,” with, in 
some cases, semi-agricultural or 
rural industries. Praise is given 
to the development of Letchworth, 
but it is stated that the develop- 
ment of factories there “has 
resulted in a change from the 
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somewhat old-world agricultural 
atmosphere which previously 
existed.”’ It is not stated that this 
change is to be regretted, but some 
will read the document in that way. 

Roads and railways north and 
south are described as excellent, 
the need being for new roads 
east and west, some of which 
were under consideration before 
the war. One aerodrome site 
has been reserved. The water 
supply is satisfactory, sewerage 
unsatisfactory ; electricity and gas 
supplies good. 

Hertfordshire is to be con- 
gratulated on the wholehearted 
acceptance of regional planning 
evidenced in this memorandum. 
The suggestions can be criticised 
in detail. There are signs of 
compromise : with the complacen- 
cies of the past as to the extension 
northwards of London suburban 
development (which should be 
resolutely stopped in the interests 
of London as well as of Hertford- 
shire); and with the desire to 
freeze the old-world atmosphere 
of the villages. But the important 
thing is that these are mentioned 
only suggestively. In express 
terms, Professor Abercrombie, as 
the regional planner, is given a 
completely free hand. 


Buckinghamshire’s 


Memorandum 


The Bucks County Planning 
Committee has also sent an im- 
portant memorandum to Professor 
Abercrombie as to the interest of 
Buckinghamshire in the Regional 
Plan. 

For the southern half of the 
county it is suggested :— 


(i) That no further industrial 
development be permitted in and 
around the Slough area. 

(ii) That industrial development 
by means of large factories be 
confined to the High Wycombe 
and Chesham areas. 

(iii) That Beaconsfield, Marlow, 
Amersham, Gerrards Cross and 
certain villages in the Eton Rural 
District north of Slough, should 
remain residential, due regard being 
made to the preservation of food- 
growing land round these popula- 
tion centres. 
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(iv) That the remainder of the 
area should be mainly agricultural. 


A supplemental memorandum 
by the South Bucks Joint Planning 
Committee suggests :— 


1. That Slough as a modern 
industrial town should be divorced 
from the Greater London con- 
urbation and its limit of popula- 
tion as provided for in the adopted 
Planning Scheme adhered to. 

2. That as and when the Trading 
Estate and adjacent industrial 
zones become fully developed, in- 
dustrialists must be directed to 
other districts, where, under a 
national planning policy, land to 
suit their particular needs has 
been provided. 

3. That the topography of the 
county south-east of the Chilterns 
does not lend itself to new industrial 
settlement and is too near London 
to locate a satellite town. De- 
centralised industry should be sited 
50 to 60 miles out—possibly at 
Wolverton, Bletchley, or Aylesbury. 
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Letchworth and Planning 


T the Thirty-ninth Ordinary 

General Meeting of First Garden 
City Limited, which was held on 
December 31, 1942, Mr Eric Mac- 
fadyen, in the course of his remarks 
as Chairman, said : 

“The recent publication of the 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports com- 
pletes the survey of the problems 
of land utilisation begun by the 
Barlow Report and these three 
authoritative reviews provide the 
public generally, for the first time, 
with authentic material for form- 
ing an opinion on the whole ques- 
tion of town and country planning. 
Since Ebenezer Howard first direc- 
ted attention to the need of con- 
trolling the use of the limited area 
of the land of the country in the 
interests of the community it has 
increasingly been realised that the 
root of the matter lay in a just 
solution of the problems of com- 
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pensation and betterment. The 
latest of those three reports for the 
first time faces this fundamental 
question. By owning the freehold 
of Letchworth and the surrounding 
farm land our Company has been 
able to reconcile these conflicting 
interests ; and for over forty years 
we have been engaged in developing 
a new town whose social amenities, 
economic prosperity, and public 
health and vital statistics entitle us 
to claim that it constitutes an ex- 
periment of unique and far-reach- 
ing interest. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of that experiment has 
been that the town has been created 
by private capital : a pointer to the 
possibilities of similar development 
backed by public credit. It is note- 
worthy that the Hertfordshire 
County Council, with its experience 
of Letchworth and Welwyn, should 
have laid down that Garden City 
principles should govern future 
urban development in the County. 

Taken in conjunction with the 
Barlow and Scott Reports the Uth- 
watt Report propounds a solution 
of the underlying problem applic- 
able on a nation-wide scale and by 
doing so marks a milestone in the 
town and country planning move- 
ment. The circumstances of to-day 
create an unparalleled opportunity 
for translating theory into practice : 
it remains now for public opinion 
to insist upon action. I do not 
exaggerate in saying that the health, 
wealth and happiness of Britain 
for generations to come depend 
upon this issue being squarely faced 
to-day.” 

Mr Macfadyen’s speech was 
widely reported in the national 
and provincial press. It is good 
that the public should be thus 
reminded of the planning principles 
on which Letchworth and Welwyn 
were founded. 





EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST YEAR. 3. 
Homes To Live 1n. This attractive 
exhibition, prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
Denby and Mr Noel Carrington, was 
launched in the Spring of 1942 by the 
British Institute for Adult Education (for 
C.E.M.A.) as a‘ follow-up ”’ to “ Living 
in Cities.’” Human in its approach it has 
been shown in many parts of the country. 
Particulars of hiring from the Institute, 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. We 
reproduce here sections of the ** Houses” 
and ** Gardens ”’ screens. 
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Te a ac cE ER 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association was founded in 1899 to 
further the principles advocated 
by Ebenezer Howard. The chief 
stimulus to Howard’s idea of build- 
ing new towns, surrounded by care- 
fully-reserved belts of agricultural 
country, was the deplorable congested 
environment of the urban workers. 


Howard's policy was to relieve the 
pressure in the centre of cities, 
as a preliminary to replanning, 
by building entirely new towns well 
away from the fringe of the cities 
themselves, in which adequate space 
could be provided not only for 
houses and gardens, but also for 
factories, shops, public buildings 
and recreation, and in which the 
townspeople would have easy access 
to the countryside. 


Since the publication of the Barlow 
Report in 1940, the emerging concep- 
tions of planning have implied the 
wide acceptance of all the component 
parts of the Garden City idea—good 
residential areas with houses and 
gardens within easy reach of places 
of work, the planning of communities 
rather than mere housing estates, 
strict use-zoning, adequate open 
spaces, the creation of industrial 
zones with sectional factories, green 
belts or reserved agricultural areas 
surrounding all towns, control of 
architecture, civic design, and the 
unification of the ownership of a 


whole development area. It remains* 


to consolidate all these elements, 
which in themselves few oppose, 
though few synthesise them fully, 
into a policy capable of application 
as part of a Reconstruction pro- 
gramme. The Association has, 
therefore, in consultation with other 
national bodies adopted as its im- 
mediate policy the NATIONAL 
PLANNING BASIS. 


Conferences, meetings, lectures and 
film shows are held throughout 
the country, FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF MEMBERSHIP 
(one guinea) AND OTHER ACTI- 
VITIES ARE OBTAINABLE 
FROM THE’ SECRETARY, 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 13, 
SUFFOLK STREET, LONDON. 
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Town and Country Planning 
Association 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


HE Association has _ recently 

initiated a series of successful 
One-Day Planning Conferences in 
various parts of the country. 

The purpose of the Conferences 
is to crystallise opinion on a 
policy based on the broad objects 
outlined in the NATIONAL PLAN- 
NING BASIS. Members and 
officers of local authorities, social 
workers, those engaged in any 
form of education, journalists 
writers and speakers, planners and 
architects, are particularly invited 
to attend. 

The Conferences are not so much 
to discuss the broad issues of 
Reconstruction but rather to weld 
the agreed body of opinion in 
each area behind the Association 
in its work, to suggest to delegates, 
either on their own behalf, or 
as organisational representatives, 
the necessity and urgency of 
making known the message of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association, and to stimulate the 
creation of local groups for the 
purpose of holding district meetings 
at later dates. 

Owing to pressure on space it 
is not possible to reprint here the 
full text of the speeches at recent 
meetings which have been held 
at New Malden, Worcester and 
Cardiff. A limited number of 
copies of summaries are still avail- 
able (free to members, sixpence 
each to non-members). 


New Malden 


The first of this series of con- 
ferences was held at the Public 
Library, New Malden, Surrey, on 
October 10, 1942. The chair was 
taken by the Mayor of Malden 
and Coombe, Alderman F. S&S. 
Wagner, J.P. 

The principal speakers were Mr 
Gilbert McAllister (on the Place 
of the Small Town in National 
Planning Policy), Mr P. W. Mac- 
Farlane (on Suggested Solutions 
to the Problems of Greater London) 
and Mr A. C. Collingridge. The 


delegates were the guests of the 
New Malden Borough Council at 
tea and the thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to Mr C. Needham, 
Borough Surveyor, for his help 
in organising the Conference. 


Worcester 


The Dean of Worcester (The 
Very Rev Dr Arthur Davis) took 
the chair at the morning session 
of the Conference in the Shire 
Hall, Worcester, on November 7, 
1942. Mr Clough Williams-Ellis 
spoke of the need for a Planning 
Charter which could be accepted 
by laymen and planners of all 
shades of opinion. ‘The Town 
and Country Planning Association’s 
National Planning Basis,”’ he said, 
“provides the Planning Front 
necessary if planning is to succeed.” 
Mrs Holland-Martin led the lively 
discussion which followed and em- 
phasised the need for planning for 
family life. 

The Shire Hall was packed to 
capacity. Two hundred and fifty 
delegates attended and _ included 
representatives of every local organ- 
isation as well as planners, archi- 
tects and prominent officials of 
the Local Authorities from Worces- 
tershire and the surrounding 
counties. 

At the afternoon session the 
Chair was taken by Mr G. W. 
Kenrick, Chairman of the Wor- 
cestershire Planning Committee. 
Mr C. B. Parkes, Hon Secretary of 
the West Midland Group on Post- 
War Reconstruction, referred to 
the possibilities of decentralisation 
and of planning our towns for 
industry, agriculture and good 
living conditions. He pointed 
out that the people of Birmingham 
did not want to live in flats. 
Mr G. E. Payne, County Planning 
Officer of Gloucestershire, out- 
lined Gloucestershire’s research 
work with particular reference to 
the possibility of grouping war 
factories as the nucleii for new 
towns. 
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The Conference was very widely 
reported—not only in the local 
papers, but in the provincial 
press throughout the country and 
in the London and Scottish papers. 

Dr W. T. Farncombe gave the 
Association invaluable help in 
making arrangements for the Con- 
ference. 

Mr D. E. E. Gibson, Dame 
Elizabeth Cadbury, Councillor Hal- 
liwell, Mr E. H. Doubleday and 
Mr Gordon Russell were among 
those who took part in the dis- 
cussion during the day. 


Cardiff 

The Wales Survey Board and 
the Association held a joint Con- 
ference in the City Hall, Cardiff, 
on December 9, 1942. The Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff, Councillor James 
Griffiths, welcomed delegates and, 
on behalf of the Cardiff City 
Council, was the host at tea 
during the afternoon. 

Sir Percy Watkins, Chairman 
of the Wales Survey Board, took 
theChair throughout theday. MrT. 
Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.1., 
spoke on “A Plan for South 
Wales ” and .emphasised the need 
for the treatment of Wales as a 
national unit both for planning 
and for other purposes. County 
Alderman Edgar L. Chappell was 
unfortunately prevented by illness 
from attending the Conference. 
In his absence sections of his 
paper were read. Emphasis was 
laid on the pressing need for the 
location of new industries in South 
Wales and the reform of local 
Government. 

At the afternoon session, Mr 
F. J. Osborn strongly emphasised 
the importance of planning for 
the ordinary man and woman. 
Mr Osborn asked for planning 
“for the people by the people, 
but not of the people.” Mr Peter 
Scott’s paper was mainly con- 
cerned with a plan for rural Wales. 
Mr Scott, who is Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Wales Survey Board, 
and Mr Alwyn Lloyd were respon- 
sible for the arrangements in 
Cardiff. 

Over one hundred and _ fifty 
delegates attended the Conference, 
and many late applications had 
to be refused with regret. Delegates 
included representatives of the 
principal Welsh organisations, 


social workers, planners, architects, 
and officials of the local authorities 
of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire. 
Future conferences are being 
arranged in conjunction with the 
Wales Survey Board, at Swansea 
(April), Wrexham (May), Aberyst- 
wyth (June) and Bangor (July). 


1943 Conference Programme 


As we go to press arrangements 
are well in hand for a Conference 
at the Town Hall, Oxford, on 
January 9, 1943. The Mayor of 
Oxford, Councillor Mrs M. A. M. 
White, will preside. Principal 
speakers are Mr G. D. H. Cole, 
Viscount Samuel and Mr F. J. 
Osborn. 

His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preside at the 
afternoon session at St Peter’s 
Methodist Church, Canterbury, on 
January 30. The Dean of Canter- 
buty, Dr Hewlett Johnson, will 
open the discussion at the morning 
session after a paper by Mr W. R. 
Davidge on ‘“‘Kent’s Place in the 
National Plan.” Mr F. J. Osborn 
and Mr H. M. Enderby, 0.B.E., 
City Engineer, will speak during 
the afternoon. 

At Ipswich, on February 20, 
speakers will include Mr Gilbert 
McAllister and Mr Harold Conolly. 

The Bristol Replanning Advisory 
Committee is co-operating with 
the Association at Bristol in 
April. Speakers arranged, up to 
date, are Mr Paul 8S. Cadbury, 
Mr Clough Williams-Ellis and Mr 
H. M. Webb, City Engineer, 
Bristol. 

Dr L. Dudley Stamp, Mr John 
Dower and Mr G. A. Jellicoe 
will take part in the joint meeting 
of the Association and the C.P.R.E. 
at Sheffield, on March 6. 

Owing to the difficulty of 
securing accommodation for the 
usual National Spring Conference 
it is probable that a non-residential 
week-end conference will be held 
in London in April or May. It 
is hoped that further details of 
this National Conference will be 
available shortly. 


London Meetings 
The fortnightly Thursday lunches 
at the Y.W.C.A., 16 Great Russell 
Street, have been a popular meeting 
place for members and their friends 
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during the past three months. 
An interesting programme for 1943 
has been arranged on the following 
dates :— 


January 21—Mr W. H. Gaunt, 
o.B.E. (“Planning and the Man 
in the Street.’’) 


February 4—Mr F. J. Osborn, 
Hon Secretary, Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association (‘Lon- 
don’s Dilemma.’’) 


February 18—The Archbishop 
of York (‘National Parks.’’) 


March 4—Colonel W.S. Cam- 
eron, President, Town Planning 
Institute (“The Professional 
Planner.’’) 


March 18—Mr H. W. Healy, 
M.I.MECH.E., M.1I.E.E. (“Industry 
and Planning.’’) 


April 1—Mr Henry Morris, 
Director of Education, Cam- 
bridgeshire (“Community Cen- 
tres.’’) 


The Community 


A community should be large 
enough to support a_ natural 
social focus, but not so large as 


to destroy a sense of unity 
amongst the people. It should 
include with it housing, local 


shopping, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings, as well as educa- 
tional, administrative and recrea- 
tional buildings all properly related 
to an adequate area of open spaces, 
and all planning policy should be 
directed towards the encourage- 
ment of balanced communities 
incorporating every kind of dwel- 
ling, and all other buildings neces- 
sary to a full social life. 
—ROTARIAN ARNOLD BRIGGS. 


* * * 


The best kind of community 
from the social point of view is 
one which, from its size and com- 
position, brings out a sense of 
responsibility in its members, and 
where everyone with any gift of 
leadership will have the oppor- 
tunity to play their part in local 
government. 

We need more towns of a more 
manageable size, where men and 
women can lead healthy, happy 
and useful lives.—LADY SINCLAIR. 
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Town and Country Planning Policy 


4 i following Statement on 
Planning Policy was authorised 
by the Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association at 
a meeting on November 14, 1942 :— 

1. The Association re-affirms its 
acceptance of the nine unanimous 
Conclusions of the BARLOW REPORT 
(par. 428) as consistent with its own 
policy. It will continue to urge the 
Government to act on them. The 
Association interprets and ampli- 
fies certain of these Conclusions as 
follows :— 

(i) Point 4 (a) is taken to imply 
the redevelopment of congested 
urban areas on improved plans at 
considerably reduced density. The 
standards adopted must be such as 
to enable townspeople to enjoy, 
reasonably near their work, good 
family living conditions—in par- 
ticular, houses with private gardens 
for the great majority who want 
them—adequate recreation space, 
and neighbourly community life. 

(ii) In Point 4 (6) the words 
“decentralisation or dispersal’ are 
taken to imply, as a general rule, 
the re-accommodation of the dis- 
placed industry and population in 
moderate-sized towns planned on 
garden city principles with country 
belts—either new towns or ex- 
tended small towns and villages— 
rather than the placing of single 
factories in country areas or the 
provision of industrial or housing 
estates on the fringes of the cities 
needing decentralisation. 

(iii) Point 5 is extended to cover 
checking the drift of population to 
all large cities and conurbations, 
not only to London and the Home 
Counties. 

2. The Association agrees with 
those of the Recommendations of 
the Interim Utrawatr Report that 
were accepted by the Government. 
(The principle of the March, 1939, 
“ceiling,” and the prevention of 
rebuilding prejudicial to recon- 
struction.) 

3. The Association accepts the 
following recommendations of the 
Final Urnwatr Report, and will 
urge the Government to act upon 
them :— 

(i) State acquisition of develop- 
ment rights in ail land outside 


built-up areas, with compensation 
on a global basis. (Chap. IV.) 

(ii). Legislation deeming all land 
to be under a Planning Resolution 
(par. 136). 

(iii) Extended powers of local 
compulsory purchase for recon- 
struction, for planning, in advance 
of requirements, for reinstatement, 
and for recoupment (pars. 144-154 
and 283). 

(Further consideration is needed 
as to whether the acquiring author- 
ity should always be the “planning 
authority.’’) 

(iv) Improved procedure for ac- 
quisition (pars. 166-181). 

(v) Revised rules and procedure 
for compensation (pars. 186-226). 


(vi) Prescription of a limited 
“life” of buildings obsolescent or 
not conforming with planning 
schemes (pars. 227-8). 

(Subject to some qualification of 
the detailed proposals in case of 
certain buildings coming under pro- 
posed amendment of Housing Act, 
1936.) 


(vii) Revised principles of com- 
pensation for planning restrictions 
(pars. 235-257). 

(viii) Periodic levy on increases 
in annual site values. 

4. These proposals are regarded 
by the Association as forming an 
integral and fair scheme, no part of 
which could be omitted without 
serious prejudice to the objectives 
of planning. The development 
rights proposal is the minimum 
measure that will enable green 
belts to be preserved and prevent 
unduly scattered development. The 
periodic levy is essential as the 
only practicable means of the public 
collection of a substantial part of 
the betterment caused by planning, 
and increases of value due to shifts 
of population and growth of par- 
ticular towns. Fair compensation 
to owners is strongly supported. 
But there must be fair play to the 
public as well. Compensation for 
development rights (not at present 
either a common-law or a statutory 
obligation of the State) would not 
be justifiable unless at the same 
time there were a substantial levy 
on increments of value. 


5. The Association comments 
that the Uthwatt Report, which it 
considers to be masterly in its 
analysis and in its working out of 
the technicalities of its proposals, 
does not indicate the methods or 
machinery by which the funds 
derived from the sale of develop- 
ment rights and the periodic levy 
will be applied to compensation for 
reduced density or altered uses by 
Planning Schemes. Urgent con- 
sideration should be given to this 
question, which must immediately 
arise with the adoption of the Bar- 
low recommendations above re- 
ferred to. The funds derived by the 
State from those two sources should 
be earmarked for purposes of plan- 
ning compensation, and in the 
early stages of reconstruction will 
probably need some supplementa- 
tion from the Exchequer. 

6. The Association notes with 
interest the proposals on which the 
Uthwatt Committee were not able 
to agree (Chap. X), for the Unifica- 
tion of the Reversion. The Associa- 
tion in principle favours such uni- 
fication on an 80 or 99 years basis. 
Land held by public bodies, as well 
as private interests, should be in- 
cluded. The Association will not, 
however, press this as a measure 
prior to Reconstruction. 


7. The Association welcomes the 
Scott Report and accepts its 
general recommendations on Phys- 
ical Planning policy, making the 
following reservations and _ inter- 
pretations :— 

(i) The Association, while it has 
always held that State policy shall 
seek to promote a prosperous agri- 
culture, and the rehabilitation of 
the villages and countryside by 
good housing, planning and care of 
amenities, does not as a body ex- 
press views as to the best economic 
policy for agriculture, the size of 
farm buildings, or the amount of 
State subsidies for farming. 
Whether the area under full culti- 
vation should be maximised, or 
more intensive farming favoured on 
a smaller total area, and whether 
the number of farm workers is to be 
increased or decreased, are matters 
outside the Association’s province. 
The Association does, however, 
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maintain that the further develop- 
ment of industry and commerce in 
the smaller towns is in any case 
desirable as one of the means of re- 
viving the rural areas, and will 
be of advantage, economically and 
socially, to both urban and rural 
populations. 

(ii) The Association understands 
the Scott Report as being in full 
accord with the policy of decentral- 
isation of industry and population 
recommended in the Barlow Report 
as interpreted in propositions 1 (i) 
and 1 (ii) of this memorandum. 

(iii) The Association agrees with 
the recommendation that the best 
agricultural lands should, as far as 
practicable without hindering good 
urban development, be excluded 
from building or appropriation for 
industry. It regards the avoidance 
of unnecessary severance and scat- 
tered building as elementary princi- 
ples of economy and good planning. 

(iv) The Association favours a 
State policy of bringing rural hous- 
ing up to the accepted (Tudor- 
Walters) standards. State grants 
(whether family allowances or hous- 
ing subsidies) should be so graded 





as to make those standards possible 
to all workers expected under the 
State policy to work in rural areas. 

(v) The Association is in favour 
of stronger powers for planning 
authorities to control the external 
appearance of all buildings and to 
secure good design and harmony 
with surroundings. 

(vi) The Association is strongly 
of opinion that all buildings, includ- 
ing farm buildings, Crown and 
Government buildings, and build- 
ings erected by other public authori- 
ties and statutory undertakings, 
should come under planning control. 

(vii) With regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Scott Committee 
as to Public Services, Community 
Buildings, Playing Fields, Forestry, 
Footpaths, National Parks, Nature 
Reservations, Holiday Camps, Fac- 
tories and Industrial Zones, Hous- 
ing Zones, Aerodromes, Defence 
Works, Roads and Railways, Petrol 
Stations, Wayside Buildings, Ad- 
vertisements, Cemeteries, etc., the 
Association considers that the loca- 
tion of all these uses of land is the 
proper subject of Planning Schemes, 
and should be determined locally 


The Future Citizen—His Surroundings 


N Tuesday, September 1, 1942, 

a Deputation arranged by the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation and the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, 
was received by Mr R. A. Butler, 
President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Other organisations, includ- 
ing the Central Institute of Art 
and Design and the Society for 
Education in Art, interested there- 
fore in other phases of design and 
planning, sent representatives. The 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was not represented but 
expressed its full sympathy with 
the objects of the Deputation and 
agreement with the memorandum 
presented to the Minister. 

The Deputation was most sym- 
pathetically received. Professor 
Abercrombie stated the general 
case for the Deputation and other 
members spoke. The President 
of the Board of Education replied, 
saying that he welcomed the 
Deputation and felt it appropriate 
that they should come to see 
him at that time. He reminded 


them that the low school-leaving 
age prevented much being done 
which was desirable, though he 
asked them not to under-estimate 
what was being done in schools, 
especially in the matter of the 
standard of building and equip- 
ment in the modern senior school. 
He made reference to the Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, issued by the 
Board, and to the manner in 
which the subject of Aesthetic 
Appreciation was there dealt with. 
He said he would welcome the 
Deputation’s advice on books which 
could be brought to the teachers’ 
attention, and promised his support 
in approaching the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to get them to 
plan and build up exhibitions to 
be sent round the schools. As to 
further procedure, he would rather 
wait until the framework of the 
educational system was clear and 
until he had received recommenda- 
tions from Sir Cyril Norwood’s 
Committee, which was now investi- 
gating the Secondary School cur- 
riculum, and also the recommenda- 
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and regionally in accord with a 
broad national policy of land-use 
on the basis of the Barlow recom- 
mendations and the policy of the 
Association, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Planning Ministry. 
The actual provisions or develop- 
ment of the various works and ser- 
vices enumerated falls, for the most 
part, in the spheres of other De- 
partments, subject to limitations on 
location and to control of external 
design and amenity, under Plan- 
ning Schemes. 

(viii) The Association is strongly 
in favour of a general policy of plan- 
ning which will preserve the greater 
part of agricultural and grazing land 
from sporadic building develop- 
ment, in particular areas adjoining 
large towns, areas of great natural 
beauty, and unbuilt-on coastal 
areas; provided that adequate 
zones are planned for the “‘spill- 
over” of industry and population 
from overgrown and _ congested 
urban centres. All claims to use of 
land should be impartially con- 
sidered by the planning authorities 
on their merits, having regard to 
the general national policy. 





tions which he expected to receive 
on the subject of the Day Con- 
tinuation School curriculum and 
the scope and content of adult 
education. Meanwhile he would 
be yzlad to arrange for the Board’s 
expert inspectors to keep in touch 


* with the various associations repre- 


sented on the Deputation ; agreed 
with the suggestion made from 
his side, that conferences on the 
teaching of aesthetic appreciation 
should be held in various centres, 
that courses of lectures should be 
given to teachers on the subject 
wherever possible, and that the as- 
sociations represented there should 
submit a memorandum of evidence 
to the Norwood Committee. 
Following the Deputation a Com- 
mittee on Education in Apprecia- 
tion of Physical Environment was 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Mr H. M. Cleminson, and evidence 
was recently presented to Sir 
Cyril Norwood’s Committee. The 
full text of the evidence is obtain- 
able from the Book Department 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association (price 4d., post free). 
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The fantastic press which pre- 
ceded and followed the publication 
of the Beveridge Report elbowed 
the announcement of the new 
ministry into the remote corners 
of the following morning’s papers 
(December 3). The promise of 
a new Town Planning Ministry 
seemed to Fleet Street to be a 
very tiny kitten compared with 
the enormous cat that came out 
of the Beveridge bag. This is 
symptomatic of what might have 
happened if town planning had 
been lumped together with social 
security in a ministry charged 
with wider reconstruction issues. 
Where comment appeared in the 
press it was sketchy and tepid. 
No paper, so far as we could gather 
from a careful survey, pointed 
out that an adequate living-space 
standard is just as important a 
public issue as unemployment 
benefit, family allowances or the 
status of the housewife. 

* * * 


A recent issue of the Surveyor 
comments intelligently on the 
Transport problem. “The con- 
ditions under which many manual 
and clerical workers travel daily are 
often such as affect, in a consider- 
able degree, both their mental and 
physical energy and, because there 
are economic limits to the stagger- 
ing of hours and to the provision 
of peak-hours’ transport, there are 
limits, also, to the extent to which 
the conditions can be improved in 
those respects. 

Many of the younger workers start 
the day by running to the station 
after swallowing half a breakfast in 
four minutes ; which is demoralising 
and bad for their health. Having 
regard, therefore, to the waste of 
time and energy involved in the 
longer daily journeyings, and in 
such as are now considered moder- 
ate in time and distance, and giving 
due weight to the man-power factor 
in post-war planning, the literature 
relating to decentralisation gener- 
ally, to garden cities, to satellite 


industrial towns, and to the re- 
development of urban areas, should 
be studied afresh.” 

A contrast to some discussions 
on the subject which appear to 
assume that the “home to work’”’ 
transport problem is how to carry 
the greatest number of people the 
longest possible distances. And to 
others which presume a post-war 
status quo on the location of 
industry. 

* * * 


A plan for the 900 square miles 
of London's administrative area 
(excluding the City and West-end 
area covered by the Royal Academy 
plan), is promised by the London 
Regional Reconstruction Commit- 
tee in a few months’ time. Mr 
A. W. Kenyon, Chairman of the 
Committee and President of the 
Architectural Association said in 
an interview with the Hvening 
Standard :— 


“Our primary aim has _ been 
to create places in which people 
can live and work in the maxi- 
mum possible degree of comfort 
and happiness. 

“We are also showing how the 
homes of the people can be placed 
in sensible relation to the places 
at which they work, and that near 
at hand can also be their places of 
recreation.” 

* * * 


Mr Lewis Mumford, the author 
of The Culture of Cities, and of 
a forthcoming booklet in the Re- 
building Britain Series, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Humanities 
at the Stamford University, Cali- 
fornia. We congratulate both 
Professor Mumford and the Uni- 
versity capable of such an imagina- 
tive new departure. 

* * * 

The Children’s Newspaper had an 
excellent educational commentary 
on the new Planning Ministry in its 
“The Boy Talks with the Man” 
feature. ‘The Boy” asks ‘The 
Man” what it is all about. The 
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Man tells him how densely popu- 
lated our country is—more than a 
third of the population live in six 
population groups—four out of five 
live in towns. The conversation 
continues : 


Boy: What can a Minister of 
Planning do in the matter ? 

Man: He can encourage the 
better planning of town extensions 
and the setting up of satellite 
garden cities. He can prevent in- 
dustries from adopting unsuitable 
sites at the expense of agriculture; 
acting in conjunction with local 
authorities, he can safeguard public 
utilities, such as the electricity 
supply, while seeing that nothing is 
done to mar the beauty of our 
precious countryside. He can pre- 
vent the setting-up of poisonous 
industries save under the strictest 
safeguards, he can prevent ugly 
outdoor advertising and ribbon de- 
velopments and create Nature Re- 
serves. In the existing towns he 
can encourage local authorities to 
let fresh air into unhealthy streets 
and to see that every child has 
access to good playgrounds. 


*x * * 


On December 16, Mr H. G. 
Strauss stated in the House of 
Commons that the report on the 
planning of Greater London on 
which Professor Abercrombie is 
engaged is expected to be ready by 
September, 1943. 


* * * 


At a Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on 
November 14, 1942, the following 
resolution was moved by Mr 
H. M. Cleminson, Hon. Treasurer 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, and unanimously 
agreed :— 

That the Ministry of Education 
and local Education Authorities 
should recognise that the standard 
of planning (including architectural 
taste and achievement) must in a 
democracy largely depend not only 
on the standard of skill of the 
architect, builder and decorator, 
but upon the appreciation and 
taste of the general public, and that 
the interest and appreciation of all 
children passing through the schools 
should be appropriately cultivated 
from infancy. 
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A Town and Country Planning 
department has been formed at the 
Nottingham School of Arts and 
Crafts in conjunction with the 
School of Architecture. A diploma 
course is being organised for stu- 
dents in Notts, Derbyshire and 
Lincolnshire. 


* * * 


His Majesty the King has ap- 
proved of the award of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, 1943, 
to Professor Charles Herbert Reilly, 
0.B.E., HON.LL.D. Liverpool, M.A. 
Cantab, F.R.1.B.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 

Professor Reilly was Roscoe Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool until 1933 and 
had great influence in the develop- 
ment of the Liverpool School of 
Civic Design. He has stated that 
two or three million people will 
have to be moved from the Greater 
London area and live elsewhere, if 
London is to be properly replanned 
and that the surplus populations of 
our congested centres will have to 
be moved into new towns and re- 
developed existing towns of moder- 
ate size planned for living, industry 
and good social conditions. 


* * * 


The December issue of Archi- 
tectural Design and Construction 
carries an interesting article on the 
machinery of planning by Mr F. J. 
Osborn, Hon Secretary of the 
Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation. Mr Osborn develops the 
argument—as a basis for discussion 
—thata policy of planned decentral- 
isation, the development of smaller 
towns and new towns and the 
reservation of adequate country 
belts can be carried out by an 
evolutionary development of the 
methods already adopted in the 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


* * * 


Further sets of books on town 
planning have been presented to 
British prisoners of war in Italian 
camps by Cadbury Brothers. The 
Red Cross tell us that in many 
camps groups have been started to 
discuss physical planning problems. 
Books sent to the camps include 
Town Planning (Sharp), When We 
Build Again, New Towns after the 





War (Osborn), The Rebuilding 
Britain Series, Living in Cities 
(Tubbs) and Town and Country 
Planning (McAllister), as well as 
many technical books on planning 
and architecture. 


* * * 


We congratulate Colonel W. S. 
Cameron, M.INST.C.E., on his recent 
election as President of the Town 
Planning Institute. In his presi- 
dential address, Colonel Cameron 
referred to the planning events of 
the past year, to the Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports, to the training 
of planners after the war and to the 
need for the education of public 
taste. Referring to open spaces in 
the centre of cities, Colonel Cam- 
eron said : “It may be necessary in 
our cities and towns to have some 
such large flagged or paved open 
space for public meetings, but it is 
desirable to have many others with 
grass and trees—rest gardens pro- 
vided with seats, where people can 
sit, and enjoy the restfulness, which 
even a little grass gives in the City, 
and benefit by the sunshine which 
is so precious in towns which still 
suffer from the lack of smoke pre- 


vention.” 
* x * 


Mr J. A. Coia and Mr T. Warnett 
Kennedy (who is associated with 
the Scottish Town and Country 
Planning Association) contributed 
plans for two satellites to be sited 
south-west of Glasgow, to the 


Planning Exhibition which has 
been on view in the Building Centre, 
Glasgow. 

* * * 


We regret to record the death 
of Mr W. S. Purchon, Head of 
the Welsh School of Architecture 
since 1920. Mr Purchon collapsed 
after speaking at the Town and 
Country Planning Association Con- 
ference at the City Hall, Cardiff, on 
December 9, and died shortly after- 
wards. Mr Purchon was a former 
member of the R.I.B.A. Council 
and President, from 1935-37, of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Mr Purchon, in the course of his 
remarks, had referred to the urgent 
need of raising the standard both 
of design and construction of build- 
ings and how much could be done 
to improve the individual house and 
the grouping of buildings. ‘‘Pro- 
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vision should be made for the full 
life of a community,” he said, “we 
should not think of housing alone. 
In past architecture we may see 
reflected the standards of various 
civilisations. I hope we shall be 
able to show that our civilisation is 
not mean and sordid, but rather 
that it is great and noble. We had 
great traditions in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and high standards in the 
best work of the inter-war period, 
but so little of it was up to the best. 
Much of it was second-rate or 
worse—ill mannered and _ built, 
pathetic in its tawdry bad taste. 
We should make a great mistake if 
we were to be satisfied in making a 
small improvement on this. We 
can get something far better, but 
only if we genuinely desire it and 
are prepared to work hard for it.” 


* * * 


Observations in a Ministry of 
Labour leaflet (‘‘The Problem of 
Absenteeism ”’) on the effect of the 
home on the worker’s behaviour 
are enlightened and sympathetic : 


“Home life has always been a 
person’s very own private business 
and has been the ultimate object 
and reward of his labour. Many 
Government departments, societies 
and individuals deal with ‘ Welfare.’ 
The matters dealt with under any 
‘ welfare ’ effort become very trivial 
when compared with a person’s 
home life.”’ 

* * a 


Are nurserymen particularly 
trusting members of the commun- 
ity, or are gardeners more honest 
than their fellows ? 

A friend rang up a firm of bulb 
growers and ordered a collection of 
bulbs tor Christmas presents. She 
had never dealt with the firm 
before and asked if the goods could 
be sent C.0.D.? The voice at the 
other end sounded a trifle hurt. 
“Oh no, madam,” it said with 
some dignity, “we will enclose the 
bill.”’ Let the butcher, the baker 
and the draper take a cynical line 
on human nature. Charming and 
anonymous Mr Middletons trust- 
ingly post their bundles of ‘‘fifties”’ 
and “hundreds” for completely 
strange voices all over the country 
without a thought even for their 
stamps, 
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Planning and Reconstruction 


The House of Lords Debate 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES 


The debate in the House of Lords on November 18 and 19, 1942, followed 
a motion by Lord Latham urging the Government “‘to proceed to determine 
what the foundation of planning shall be, and having so determined to take 
the earliest possible steps to bring in legislation for that purpose.” Although 
various tentative announcements have been made from both Houses, and not- 
withstanding the official statement that a separate Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning will be set wp, no definite pronouncement on policy has 
yet been made. Mr W.S. Morrison is now Minister designate of Town and 
Country Planning. We are promised legislation to set up the new Ministry 
“shortly.” But on policy the Government is still non-commitial. In the course 
of the debate, brief extracts from which are printed below, Lord Samuel and 
Lord Balfour both expressed strong views on the repeated delay in reaching 
any decision on policy. Lord Samuel compared each announcement that 
the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports were “‘receiving careful attention” 
to the serial story in a popular paper where each instalment ends with the 
words “Another thrilling instalment will be found in our next number.” 


Those who are giving thought to the wider implications of physical 
planning should study the full Official Report of this valuable debate. 


(Vol. 125, Nos. 3 and 4, H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. each.) 


Lord Latham 


The Scott Committee were prin- 
cipally concerned with the control 
and the development of land in 
rural areas in order to prevent, 
quite properly, the spread of indus- 
trial buildings and the spread of 
urban populations without order 
and without control. None of us 
would wish to see any extension of 
the spoliation of the countryside 
which we have had rather hopeless- 
ly to witness during the past 
twenty-five years. It has, however, 
to be remembered that a proper 
balance must be preserved between 
the appropriate requirements for 
the preservation of rural England 
and the interests of agriculture 
and the interests of industry and 
commerce. Much as we may 
regret ribbon development, it ought 
not to be used as an argument un- 
necessarily and unduly to confine 
industry and urban populations 
within existing urban areas. 

There is a tendency, J think at 
times distinctly marked, in the Re- 
port of the Scott Committee to 
regard industry, so far as the 
countryside is concerned, as a kind 
of poor relation which must be kept 
severely in its place, and there are 
raised in this Report high questions 
of major policy as to the economic 
and physical future of this country. 


I think we must bear in mind that 
for good or ill this country is an 
industrial country and it is too late, 
even were it desired, to change it 
into a major agricultural country. 
If industry is to be dispersed it 
must go into the countryside. I 
suggest that it would be wrong to 
seek to put industry in a strait- 
jacket, to seek to crystallise the 
existing boundaries between urban 
and rural areas. 


* * * 
The Archbishop of York 


These three Reports (Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt) taken together 
form a group of most important 
State documents... . £ All three 
insisted on the importance of hav- 
ing a central authority. Side by 
side with this we need a definite 
policy, of finance, of compensation 
and betterment. . . . Now I turn, if 
I may for a moment. or two, to 
some of the recommendations of the 
Scott Report. That Report is 
mainly concerned with the country- 
side. I think that that Report does, 
no doubt quite unconsciously, ig- 
nore some of the principles laid 
down in that other Report, the 
Barlow Report. There must be 
dispersion of industry and we must 
do something to relieve the con- 
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gestion in a large number of our 
great towns. This does mean that 
part of the countryside will, in 
future, have to be occupied by new 
towns and new estates, but we want 
this development to be orderly and 
to be of such a nature that it will 
not further ruin the countryside. 
And it is here, I think, that the 
Scott Report makes a number of 
most important recommendations. 
One of the real disasters of the last 
fifty or sixty years has been the 
decline of agriculture, the moving, 
the continuous moving, of the 
people away from the countryside 
into the towns, the countryside be- 
coming more deserted and the 
towns becoming ever more crowded. 

There are large numbers of people 
who for the first time in their lives 
have come into contact with coun- 
try life. They have moved into the 
country from the towns, and many 
of them, especially the younger 
ones, have felt that great attractive- 
ness of the country. I believe that 
when the war is over these people 
will return to the towns for a short 
time, and then many of them will 
go back to the country if it is made 
at all possible for them to do so. 

If, in the future, the countryside 
is to be repopulated three con- 
ditions must be observed. The best 
agricultural land must be reserved 
for farming. Again and again 
valuable land has been wasted by 
being used for haphazard building. 
The Barlow Commission points out 
how many acres of land in the 
North of London, first-rate land for 
market gardens, has now been 
covered by a network of streets 
and houses. . . . It is also import- 
ant that the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer should compare with 
the wages of his brother who is 
working in the town. . . . The third 
condition is that there must be 
proper houses for the people who 
are working in the country. 


* * * 
Earl De La Warr 


We have to face the colossal 
problem of demobilisation, and the 
equally large problem of the de- 
mobilisation of our war industrial 
workers, dispersed as they are in 
factories located, many of them, 
quite unsuitably for peace-time 
activities. Behind that is the ques- 
tion of the location of our industry 
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and the location of our population. 
The fundamental question we have 
to tackle is whether we intend in 
future to coop up millions of our 
people in the restricted areas of the 
towns or whether we intend to help 
them to spread out over the 
country. Let us look for a moment 
at the Uthwatt Report. The main 
point in that Report is the question 
of development rights. The reason 
why that has to be stressed is per- 
fectly obvious. We know that in 
the past the main hindrance to 
tackling the planning of land and 
land usage has been the prohibitive 
cost likely to face all planning 
authorities, What are our alterna- 
tives? They seem to me to be 
three. One is to do nothing: 
secondly, :we have the Uthwatt 
recommendations; and_ thirdly, 
there is complete nationalisation of 
the land. We are therefore taken 
back to the Uthwatt Report, to 
which hitherto no one has put any 
alternatives. 

I feel that there is an atmosphere 
about the Scott Report which is a 
little too preservative. There is a 
little too much talk in the Report 
of traditional farming. I do not 
know what the Scott Committee 
mean by ‘traditional farming.” 
The traditions of our farming are 
that it is intensely adjustable and 
flexible,as has beenshowninthe last 
few years. I disagree also with the 
Committee’s suggestion that in- 
dustry should be kept away from 
the countryside. I do not like this 
idea of our countryside as a museum 
piece which has to be preserved. 

On this question of keeping in- 
dustry out of the countryside, my 
noble friend Lord Latham used a 
phrase about the towns “being kept 
in a strait-jacket.”’ I think that 
would be the worst possible policy 
from the point of view of agricul- 
ture itself. Especially in a country 
like this, the real hope of agricul- 
ture lies in a working together and 
an understanding between the 
towns and the countryside. It is 
perfectly true that a great deal of 
the spreading out into the country- 
side of the towns of late years has 
been highly unsatisfactory, because 
there has been no plan or considered 
policy on which it has been carried 
out; but that should not be allowed 
to prejudice us against the principle 
that agriculture must be considered 


in terms of planning and the use of 
land, as a part of the whole country, 
and that we should welcome in- 
dustry into the countryside. 
Weare discussing to-day the very 
foundation of our future economic 
life. We are discussing the basic 
problem of how and where our 
people are to live and work, and 
how far it is going to be possible to 
go back on the divorce which took 
place during the last generation 
between town and country, confin- 
ing millions of people to ill-planned, 
crowded, airless and sunless acres, 
while the misuse or under-use of 
vast areas of our heritage in the 
countryside went on. That is the 
problem which faces us, and it is for 
us to solve it, and to solve it in time. 


* * * 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 


Let me remind your Lordships of 
the background against which this 
Report has to be discussed. The 
background is the acceptance by 
the Government of the principle of 
national planning. . . . What that 
means can be summed up in one 
quite short sentence. It means that 
it is essential that there should 
exist means by which the require- 
ments of agriculture, transport, 
public services, and defence, as well 
as housing, industrial location, town 
siting and other matters, can be 
given proper weight and considered 
as a whole. 


* * * 


Lord Geddes 


When I came to read the Scott 
Report I really felt shocked. It was 
so obvious that something other 
than reconstruction was in the 
mind, perhaps, of the majority. 
There was preservation, it seemed 
to me, rather than a vigorous going 
forward to the future which we still 
have ahead of us, a future in which 
we shall have our young population. 
We shall have to get them into con- 
ditions of life, of space, and of 
amenity where they can bring up 
healthy young people ; where they 
are not so crowded and congested 
that they get hidden away and lost, 
and are insulated from the in- 
fluences of civilisation which ought 
to be bearing upon them and 
moulding them. It seems to me 
that the future development of the 
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population distribution in this coun- 
try must involve the building of 
new towns of a new type. It can- 
not be done overnight. I believe it 
must be done over a long period if 
we are to have a really healthy 
human England. 

Now what is the vision that one 
has of a future England ? Most of 
our people are herded together. If 
we were certain that there were to 
be such masses of people always in 
these places where the herds are, 
we would need most vigorous re- 
construction there, and that would 
only be the case if there were some 
definite reason tying industry to 
those spots. Many of the industries 
were started where they are now 
because of local advantages which 
have long since passed away, and 
now it is merely tradition that the 
industries should be there. We have 
got these great agglomerations and 
we have got another thing that is 
not referred to anywhere, I think, 
in the Scott Report—namely, the 
very rapid change that is going on 
in the age position of our popula- 
tion. We have got an ageing popu- 
lation because we have got so many 
people preserved by medical science 
from that very prolific period, the 
seventies and the eighties. Whether 
or not we have old people in such 
numbers, there cannot be so many 
of the same ages as there will be in 
the next few years, because they 
have not been born, but we may 
have more people of an older age, 
and that, too, is a factor which has 
to be considered in any planning 
that is to be done. 

Have the Committee really en- 
visaged the fact that these young 
people have got to be given a very 
much better environment than they 
have had in the years before the war 
if they are to develop into what 
they can develop into ? If we are to 
have industry we must have healthy 
workers in the industries; and if 
we are to have healthy workers they 
have got to come from homes in a 
healthy environment. Our indus- 
tries have been eating the country 
population ever since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. People 
have gone from the country into 
the towns. We must bring back 
the population from the towns and 
bring the young people into the 
country. 

How is that to be done ? It must 
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be done not only by agriculture but 
by industry of all sorts. With elec- 
tricity which creates no local nuis- 
ance, we are able to provide with 
power, factories in the country 
which are not an eyesore. They 
will make the country different 
because around them there will be 
people who work in them. That 
will mean that there will be a 
change in the small country towns 
and in the villages, but it will be a 
desirable change. 

It seems to me that we have 
ahead of us a great opportunity in 
this country to build new towns— 
small towns, not great towns—and 
new villages. In that way, and only 
in that way I believe shall we be 
able to get life back into the 
country because these small towns 
and villages will themselves be a 
help to agriculture. I know it will 
be a different England, but the 
conditions that made the England 
with which we are familiar to-day, 
were economic conditions that have 
passed. New economic conditions 
will compel change. 

I think all of us who have been 
thinking a good deal, as I have 
been, about this problem of popula- 
tion distribution, must feel that 
many of the local authorities as 
they exist to-day have a vested 
interest in over-population. It is a 
most pernicious thing that it should 
be so. That any authority should 
be concerned directly to exercise 
and able to exercise a veto on pro- 
posals as to how the population is 
to be distributed in a more health- 
giving way I think is wrong. 


* * * 
The Lord Chancellor 


There must be dispersal of in- 
dustry into the country. 

Nothing that you can do will 
alter the fact, in a country like 
ours, that there will be this spread- 
ing from industrial centres into 
some wider area. The real question 
is not whether there should be such 
a spreading ; it must be so ; but the 
real question is, is it possible to 
devise regulations and conditions 
under which that may be done in 
orderly fashion for the general 
benefit of the community ? 

The object of planning is to 
secure that people should not, ex- 
cept by leave, develop their pro- 
perty to the highest possible degree. 


The Report of Uthwatt 


After EDWARD LEAR 


Expert Committee : 
What daintier dish could a Government get 
Than this well-cooked curry of Comp. and Bett, all HOT ? 
The Report of Uthwatt. 
P.M. to Paymaster-General : 
Will you kindly consult your technical team, 
And say if you think it’s a workable scheme, or ROT, 
This Report of Uthwatt 4 
Sir William Jowitt : 
Has anyone any ideas, I beg, 
If this is a golden or ersatz egg I’ve GOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Politicians (Left and Right) : 
Which side has been trapped in the enemy’s camp ? 
Is it Socialisation ? or is it a ramp, or WHAT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ¢ 
Agriculture and Industry : 
Does it crab the farmers ? or urban trade ? 
Does it back the Report that Barlow made— or SCOTT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Bungalovers and Caravanners : 
Will it fence the country off for the rich ? 
Or guarantee plenty of fields in which to SQUAT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Speculative Builders : 
If the Treasury owns Development Rights, 
Does it mean we'll be offered suburban sites, or SHOT 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Rural Preservationists : 
Won’t it tempt the State, when the need’s acute, 
To cash in on a National Park or Beaut- y SPOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Services and Bombed-out 
Does it mean I'll come back to a tenement flat ? 
Or a home that’s fit for a Hero pat— 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Local Authorities : 
Will the gain be ours, and the cost the State’s ? 
Or is it to raise the local Rates a PLOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Land-Taxers : 
When the Global Price and the Levy they fix, 
How much will it leave the owners—nix ? or a LOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
Public Opinion : 
Will it shut the jaws of this jabbering mob ? 
Does it let you get on with the Planning job, , 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 


F. J. O. 
Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor, T’he Spectator. 
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Industry and Rural Life 


OnE has regretfully come to 
assume, as the dismal rule, that 
books “made up” from the cold 
remains of a technical conference, 
will be pretty indigestible messes 
containing little nourishment and 
less of flavour. 

But there can be brilliant excep- 
tions and here is one of them— 
the permanent record of the 1942 
Cambridge Conference of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
on Industry and Rural Life. 

No doubt Mr Bryant Newbald 
editing has a good deal to do 
with this success, in the way that 
skilful “cutting” can be the 
making of a film, but one is none 
the less driven to the conclusion 
that the Conference itself must 
have been a quite exceptionally 
stimulating affair. 

For such occasions the Town and 
Country Planning Association has 
a well-earned reputation and a 
flair for propaganda that must 
be gravely disturbing to the op- 
ponents and critics of its thesis. 

That there are such critics is 
frankly and most wisely conceded, 
they were given an attentive 
hearing at the Conference itself, 
and their several points of dis- 
agreement are impartially recorded 
in the book. That is honest 
democratic campaigning. With a 
platform including such speakers 
as Professor Trevelyan, Sir Daniel 
Hall, L. F. Easterbrook, Professor 
Sargant Florence, Professor Ashby, 
Sir Montague Barlow, Harding 
Thompson, C. S. Orwin, Lord 
Brocket, and F. J. Osborn, one 
would have expected a pretty 
enlivening debate, an expectation 
fully justified by the fact. My 
own innocent expectations were 
aroused by the entry, “The Rt 
Hon Lord Portal, Minister of 
Works and Planning,” in the 
contents index to page 16 where 





I scarcely felt rewarded by : 


“All good wishes for a very 
successful Conference.’-—PorTAL. 


Very civil. 

Yet perhaps “well wishing” is 
all that any Minister of Planning 
can do at the present time, in 
which case so much the worse for 
the present time—and for the 
future. 

As to that future, two things 
particularly surprise me, first the 
scant attention paid by anyone 
at the Conference to the now 
imminent and catastrophic drop 
in our population and the quite 
new ratio between young and old 
(a change that we are already 
experiencing), and, secondly, the 
tacit assumption that the bomber 
has not “come to stay” and need 
in no way affect our physical 
planning. 

Somewhat conflicting expert evi- 
dence as to numbers and dates 
may well have decided planners 
to just leave the whole mysterious 
question of population to biological 
statisticians and the Registrar 
General and conveniently to forget 
it. 

But that they can only do at 
their peril, and at ours, for the 
everyday problems that it is their 
business to grapple with and that 
are fundamental to all planning 
will be changing, radically, under 
their very hands. 

But welcome and applaud the 
dismissal of the bombing aeroplane 
as merely an ephemoral barbarity 
that shall not be permitted to 
deflect us from national and civil- 
ised living. 

There could be no sense anyway 
in a world where highly organised 
wars, murder and destruction were 
an accepted routine, and to plan 
for such would indeed be defeatist 
lunacy. 

The world we are heading for, 
so we hope, will be more complex 
and beautiful and therefore more 
vulnerable to violence than ever 
before, so that the dilemma is 
a very clear one—a choice between 
real life or near death. 

The high vitamin content of the 
book, as obviously of the Con- 
ference, may be attributed to the 
lively discussions that followed the 
set addresses—valiant views vio- 
lently expressed, particularly by 
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the young, sometimes in hot re- 
action against the platform thesis. 

Thus Mr Barnes of Preston 
complained that even the young 
seemed to have nothing but old 
ideas, that “‘hard-headed business 
men”’ must be shooed away from 
any part in planning and that land 
nationalisation on the Russian 
model was our only hope. 

A London Polytechnic student 
was impatient of discussion at all 
and cried for instant action by a 
united National Planning Front to 
be somehow magically contrived 
from what he described as our 
“present medley of squabbling 
dictators.” 

To all of which hopeful zeal 
Mr Osborn’s response seemed to 
me perfect: “Possibly the best 
advice to the young is to take 
over the world as quickly as they 
can get hold of it, but to learn 
to use their elders, who are more 
necessary to them than they think.” 

Professor Abercrombie’s contri- 
bution is as penetrating and lucid 
as Mr Thomas Sharp’s is moving, 
with his valiant plea for urban © 
beauty and the satisfactions of 
“enclosed spaces.” 

It is the prominence generously 
accorded to views often in direct 
opposition to its own that both 
demonstrates and explains the vast 
vitality of the Association. 


CLovueH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Planning and Reconstruction 
Year Book 1942 


Advisory Editor, F. J. Osborn. 
Todd Publishing Company. 21s. 


Tus is the first Planning Year 
Book. It will und6éubtedly take 
its place as one of the indispensables 
in the library of the town planner. 
It contains a mass of information 
never before brought together in 
such convenient form. The whole 
scope of planning is discussed in 
cleverly selected articles, many of 
them reprinted from Town AnD 
CounTRY PLANNING. It also 
contains a list of books and 
periodicals published by the Nation- 
al Book Council for the Town and 
Country Planning Association. It 
gives a full list of Associations 
interested in planning. These 
might, however, with advantage be 
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separated into two sections, one 
dealing with commercial organisa- 
tions interested in reconstruction, 
the other with voluntary research 
or propagandist organisations. The 
“Who’s Who in Town Planning” 
achieves the doubtful distinction 
of failing to mention the name of 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie. 
The layout, typography and 
general design of the book is of 
an extremely high order and quite 
remarkable in war-time. 


The Post-War Home 


A Series of Lectures on its Interior and 
Equipment 
With a Foreword by the Rr Hon 
OLIVER LYTTELTON, P.C., M.P. 

Studio, Ltd., for the Royal Society 

of Arts. 120 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Ir is good to have this important 
series of lectures in handy form. 
The contributors include Mr 
Howard Robertson, Miss Elizabeth 
Denby, Mr F. R. Yerbury, Mr 
Percy Smith, Miss Helen Masters, 
Mr A. C. Bossom, M.P., and 
Mr George Hicks, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings. 

The subject matter covers a wide 
field, the industries involved, stand- 
ard and mass production, furniture 
design, household fabrics, the con- 
tribution of the Fine Arts, and the 
question of lighting, heating and 
ventilation. 

The suggestions made are of 
unequal value, but as a document 
intended to provoke discussion on 
most of the relevant aspects of 
house design, it is an important 
contribution. Town planners will 
find it profitable and illuminating 
to study Miss Denby’s contribution 
entitled “Using Space to Advan- 
tage.” Miss Denby points out 
quite properly that it is easy 
to give adequate space for living 
in the expensive homes of the 
very rich. But must the poor, 
as she appears to argue, be content 
with the illusion of space? The 
“gadget mongers’’ have had their 
day. It is high time we got beyond 
what Mumford calls ‘First-class 
mechanical equipment and fourth- 
rate living space.” The people 
of this country are not going to 
be fobbed off with “illusions.” 
They will demand the hard reality, 


fa Years of Planning : 
Vv 


to use Miss Denby’s own phrase, of 
adequate space both inside and 
outside their homes. 


Girls Growing Up 


By A. P. Jephcott 
Faber & Faber. 172 pp. 6s. 


ry 

Tuts is definitely a book for 
the times. It is a complete and 
penetrating study of one of the 
more neglected aspects of sociology. 
“One Girl’s Story,” which appears 
as Chapter One, is an authentic 
‘ human interest ’ story. 

Whether discussing their educa- 
tion, their work or their leisure, 
Miss Jephcott presents a revealing 
and graphic picture of the life 
led by thousands of girls brought 
up in cities in this country. To 
many educated readers the aston- 
ishing chapter on what they read 
will come with a greater sense of 
strangeness than an account of the 
social life of the natives of New 
Guinea. Miss Jephcott sees that 
it is not simply a question of 
providing girls’ clubs and talking 
about God—it is a question of 
providing a real life rather than a 
substitute life, a life in which the 
physical body has space to grow 
and develop and in which the 
mental and spiritual life can find 
its fullest satisfaction. One would 
suggest that having read Miss 
Jephcott’s book the reader might 
look again at Mumford’s Faith for 
Living. 


Planning in Pictures 
Village and Town. By S. R. Badmin 


A Puffin Picture Book. 


Penguin Book. 9d. 


Here Comes Tomorrow. By John 
Mansbridge 
(Design for Britain Series.) 
Dent. Is. 3d. 
The Bourn- 
ille Experiment 
Bournville Village Trust. 48 pp. Is. 


Ir is encouraging to see a flood 
of booklets appearing in which the 
idea of town and country planning 
is explained pictorially and simply. 
In the kingdom of planning propa- 
ganda are many mansions (and 
certainly too many flats), and no 
one book by one group will tell 
the whole story. Of the picture 
books which have previously ap- 
peared the best was Living in 
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Cities, by Ralph Tubbs (Penguin 
Books, 1s.) which has deservedly 
had a wide circulation. Your 
Inheritance (Architectural Press, 
Is.) was also lively and interest- 
ing. Both suffered a little by 
excess of emphasis on the archi- 
tectural approach to planning, and 
perhaps by too marked a stylistic 
trend; but they represented sin- 
cerely held points of view. And 
on the whole books which em- 
phatically state a point of view 
are more effective than those 
which are neutral. The intelligent 
reader will want to balance his 
reading. And ‘when these books 
are used in schools, the competent 
teacher will take care that children 
see a number of them. 

To children the new Puffin 
book, Village and Town, full of 
charming colour drawings of vil- 
lages, towns and buildings, should 
prove very attractive. The ap- 
proach is, once more, architectural. 
and the picturesque tends to ob- 
scure the practical and even the 
human. But it is a lovely little 
book, and should do much to 
increase awareness of the possi- 
bility of beauty in surroundings. 

Mr Mansbridge’s booklet, on the 
other hand, while it is calculated 
to arouse interest and provoke 
thought, is rather grim in its 
colouring and _ conventions of 
draughtsmanship, and is confused 
in its planning message. 

Sixty Years of Planning is by 
a long way the most useful picture 
book yet presented on the subject. 
It lacks the slick technical presenta- 
tion of the Penguin Books publica- 
tions, but its approach is far more 
human and realistic, its pictures 
superbly direct in their appeal and 
showing possibilities of real beauty 
that the ordinary man (or child) 
can instantly understand and res- 
pond to, and its story more im- 
portant and truer. This is the 
picture book for all planners to 
make known and circulate. Inci- 
dentally it reminds us of the 
immense significance of the Bourn- 
ville experiment in the evolution 
of modern town planning—which 
has been obscured in recent years 
by a perverse reaction against 
open development. A_ careful 
reading of this booklet and a study 
of its admirable photographs will 
convince any normal person that 
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the revolution which Bournville 
pioneered is fundamental, and can- 
not be checked by literary preach- 
ing of the virtues of “ urbanity.” 
That the essential principles demon- 
strated by the scheme lead to the 
idea of satellite towns as the right 
means of relief to pressure in 
over-concentrated cities is also 
clearly shown. Every local author- 
itv, every study group, and every 
school, ought to have this book. 


F. J. 0. 


Replanning Scotland 


Edited by Jean Mann 
Foreword by William Power 
Town and Country Planning Association 
(Scotland). 119 pp. 5s. 
ScorrtisH opinion on planning 
is in some ways more advanced 
than in England, perhaps because 
the problems affecting Scotland 
are more easy for the public to 
grasp, though not necessarily sim- 
pler to solve. The dilemma for 
Scotland is whether to insist on 
separate planning and take a 
chance on attracting new indus- 
tries in competition with England 
and Wales, or to come into British 
National Planning and insist on 
a fair share of a reasonably dis- 
tributed and diversified industry. 
A Southerner gets the impression 
that at heart most planners in 
Scotland would favour co-ordinated 
planning for Great Britain, but 
that anyone who says so aloud 
runs the risk of suspicion of being 
a Sassenach fifth columnist. There 
are of course strong arguments 
both for separatism and integra- 
tion. Scotland before the war 
had gone much farther than South 
Britain towards the public pro- 
vision of houses ; 
its houses between 1919-39 were 
built under the State scheme, 
against one-third in England and 
Wales. And Scotland seems 
nearer to a consolidation of opinion 
on a comprehensive planning policy. 
Planners in the South might there- 
fore prefer to see Scotland a full 
partner in a National (or Three- 


National) Planning Policy. But 
it is for Scotland to choose. 
This little book, the Scottish 


counterpart of Replanning Britain, 
is useful because it collects to- 
gether some of the chief evidence 
given by Scottish bodies to the 


two-thirds of 





Barlow Royal Commission, and 
summaries of the addresses given 
at the important Planning Con- 
ference at Largs in 1941, which 
was attended by a widely repre- 
sentative delegation. The broad 
facts of the town and country 
situation can be gleaned from it, 
and the constructive proposals 
made in various contributions are 
a good jumping-off point for public 
discussion. 


Design for Britain Booklets 


10. An Artist Looks at Britain : Bernard 
Adams. 18. Home: H. J. Massingham. 
19. Building Societies, Past, Present and 
Future: J. B. Leaver. 20. Scotland’s 
Housing ‘and Planning Problems: Sir 
Wm. Whyte 


J.M. Dent & Sons. 6d. each. 
Tu ESE booklets improve as the series 
grows. Mr Adams takes the artist’s 
licence for a good splash around, and the 
spray is refreshing, even though the 
proceedings will not bear critical exami- 
nation. Mr Massingham is one of the 
best literary exponents of the total 
reaction against totalitarianism: a 
movement that makes most appeal and 
must be reckoned with. He is revo- 
lutionary, but not vague. He wants a 
million more men on the land, and 
Enham, the new village near Andover, 
is his model for development. Sir 
William Whyte’s is about the weightiest 
and most balanced contribution to the 
whole series. It is full of solid facts and 
detailed constructive proposals. One 
thing puzzles us: in view of his definite 
advocacy of decentralisation by means 
of control of the location of industry, 
why does he perpetuate the obiter 
dictum of the Barlow Report that 
mere size of a city need not be objection- 
able if the city is well planned ? Mere 
size must obviously produce the dis- 
advantages either of excess in density 
or of long distances between home and 
work or between home and the open 
country. In practice it produces all 
three plus the disadvantage of dis- 
integration of the local community sense. 
Even theoretically the best planning 
could not overcome all these disadvan- 
tages in a large city. That there are 
some advantages in size which partially 
set off the disadvantages can be ad- 
mitted ; but Sir William gives Cerberus 
too generous a ration of sop, and 
thereby weakens the force of his excel- 
lent proposals—as the Barlow Report 
did. Mr Leaver’s is a valuable short 
history of the Building Society move- 
ment, followed by a discussion of their 
fundamental principles which deserves 
careful study. He favours a reduction 
in the number of the Societies, an 
agreed tariff of their services, their 
linking in a central finance organisation, 
the further extension of their mortgage 
business to commercially owned proper- 
ties, and a greater linking of mortgage 
with insurance. Plenty to 
think about here, 


business 
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Reconstruction : The 
Church’s Part 


By Rev L. E. Elliott-Binns, D.D. 
Frederick Muller. 111 pp. 5s. 


Dr ELLIOTT-BINNS was formerly 
Vicar and Rural Dean of West Ham. 
At Cambridge he was an active member 
of the Fabian Society and discussed 
social affairs with undergraduates called 
Hugh Dalton and Clifford Allen. He 


derives his social impetus from the 
teaching of John Ruskin. 
He rather simplifies the issue. His 


view of industrialists would appear to 
be based on the reading of letters to the 
editor in the Daily Telegraph, and, 
consequently, he probably exaggerates 
rather than under-rates the objection 
of those who stand for the status quo 
to any intervention by the Church in 
politics and who would seek to drive 
Temple away from the money-changers. 

Dr Elliott-Binns comes to the con- 
clusion that the Church may profitably 
intervene in those social and _inter- 
national problems which confront human 
relationships and may properly intervene 
in moral questions. 

The whole book is a deeply sensitive 
study in which the author successfully 
tries to reconcile the claims of an 
ardent faith and the practical work of 
the world. 


The Land and Life 


By Montague Fordham 


Routledge. 84 pp.andindex. 4s. 


Mr FORDHAM here endeavours to 
put forward a policy for agriculture 
which will give fair play to the cultivator 
and give him the first claim on the home 
market, while keeping the prices down 
for the consumer. He favours a policy 
of decentralisation of population and 
industry into new towns and the intro- 
duction of workshops in country villages. 
There is little to quarrel with in his 
clear exposition and his little book is a 
useful supplement to the writings of 
Lord Lymington, Sir Daniel Hall and 
H. J. Massingham. 


Education : A Search for 
New Principles 


By Herbert Phillipson 


Routledge. 95 pp. 5s. 
Tus book argues brightly and 
vigorously that education is thwarted by 
the gulf between its idealism of co- 
operation and the facts of the adult 
world of competitive individualism. To 
us the author’s picture of the world 
of 1942 seems a good bit out of date, 
and his conception of the future world 
naive; but high politics are not our 
affair in this Journal. What concerns 
us more is the author’s idea of the 
place which the study of Environment 
should play in education. He uses the 
word a good deal; but he seems to 
mean by it always the social, economic, 
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political—or in some related sense the 
organisational—environment. He says 
nothing to correct the bias in much 
current education towards the abstract 
and intellectual and the neglect of the 
immediate: of what, for want of a 
better term, we have to call the Physical 
Environment. This is all the more odd 
because he is a devotee of Marx’s 
Materialist Conception of History. He 
makes us realise that, in the light of 
the emergent conceptions of History 
and Geography, on which most excellent 
school work is now in fact based, the 
Materialist Conception is a highly im- 
material one. The planning movement, 
with its new awareness of the direct 
importance of actual physical surround- 
ings on man of all ages, has a contribu- 
tion to make to educational practice. 
And it must insist on the importance of 
better education in this kind of aware- 
ness if the layout of towns and country- 
side is to come under democratic control. 
It can even be argued that until we 
get better arranged towns we cannot 


get the better politics and social relation- 
ships that Mr Phillipson wants. 


The Living Garden 


By E. J. Salisbury 


G. Bell & Sons. 232 pp. 6s 
A NEW edition of this delightful book 
(first published in 1935) is welcome. 
It is not a technical gardening manual. 
but, as the sub-title ‘“‘The How and 
Why of Garden Life’’ indicates, a 
study which enables the lover of a 
garden to understand what he pursues. 
Dr Salisbury is a plant biologist of 
distinction as well as a_ practical 
gardener. He takes the reader round 
the garden and opens his eyes as to 
how the plants live, cope with heat, 
cold, fog, drought, sunlight and shade, 
how they develop and how they die. 
There are some attractive photographs 
and drawings. 


United States Planning Literature 


Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Housing : New 
York 


By Edward Weinfeld 


J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, N.Y. 
1940. 22 pp. and tables. No price. 


Tuis Report contains some dis 
mal facts and figures. It is well 
produced, with admirable photo- 
graphs of the apartment houses and 
slums to be got rid of, and of the 
modern blocks which are replacing 
them. As a rule these are grim 
flats ; in one case illustrated, how- 
ever, there is an attractive terrace 
of houses with a broad strip of 
lawn and footpath in front. But 
that is in an Up-State town, not 
in New York City. 

Between 1930 and 1939 the 
number of families in the State 
increased by 15 per cent ; dwelling 
units by 5.3 per cent. From this 
source a “quantitative housing 
need” of 143,000 arises. But the 
housing of a further 654,000 families 
is at a conservative estimate ‘‘sub- 
standard,” giving a total housing 
need of 797,000, of which 681,924 is 
the estimated need for New York 
City itself. The average number of 
dwelling units erected per annum 
during this period has been 21,000, 
little more than half the average 
annual increase in the number of 
families in the State. 

Some of the figures given for 
density in the new Housing 


Schemes are astronomical. In 
New York City, the number of 
occupants per acre ranges up to 
764.6 ; 3,800 people on five acres. 
These are tenements with lifts. 
In a 14-acre scheme of four-storey 
flats without lifts completed in 
1935, we are told of a density of 
318.8 occupants per acre. 

These schemes were constructed 
under the State Housing Law of 
1926, which granted tax privileges 
to private housing companies whose 
dividends were limited to 6 per 
cent. In an effort to provide for 
families who could not afford the 
rents demanded for these flats, the 
Municipal Housing Authorities Law 
of 1934 enabled municipalities to 
avail themselves of Federal grants 
for subsidised housing. These 
public housing projects seem to 
provide accommodation at more 
reasonable rentals, but again the 
density provided for averages 284 
in New York City, and almost 
exactly 100 in the Up-State towns. 
One New York City scheme of 
1940 has a density of 494.85 per 
acre. The number of housing units 
built under this scheme is only 
17,000 altogether and clearly this 
falls far short of the need. 

Finally the State passed the 
Public Housing Law of 1939, 
which is to provide accommodation 
only for families whose incomes do 
not exceed five times, or, in cases 
of large families, six times, the 
rental to be charged, including 
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the cost of heat, light, water and 
cooking fuel. 

This law enables the State to 
pay a subsidy on a municipal 
housing project, provided that the 
municipality contributes an equal 
subsidy, which may take the form 
of a remission of rating. The 
subsidies are paid annually and 
may not exceed $5,000,000 a year 
altogether or $1,000,000 a year on 
contracts arranged in any one year. 
The State may borrow to finance 
schemes on which it is to pay 
subsidies, which will thus be used 
to fill the gap between net receipts 
of rent and the interest in the 
housing loans. The municipalities 
may borrow further funds for 
housing purposes. They may 
either build their own houses or 
lend to housing companies. 

When this report was prepared, 
the Law had only shortly been 
enacted, and no schemes had been 
completed under it. New York 
City had, however, submitted an 
application for a loan of $20,400,000 
for a slum-clearance and rehousing 
project covering 40 acres at 90 flats 
per acre. Doubtless this will be, 
in a sanitary sense, an improvement 
on the existing slums, but it is 
no solution of the basic problem, 
which is characterised by the fact 
that nearly 2,000,000 people are 
trying to live on Manhattan’s 
14,000 acres. There are still in 
New York City 65,000 of what the 
report describes as the “notorious 
old-law tenements,’ containing 
about 500,000 dwellings. 


National Conference of Plan- 
ning 1942: Report of Pro- 
ceedings 

American Society of Planning Offi- 

cials, Chicago. 228 pp. $2.50. 
Tuis is an important report. 
It records the Conference at Indiana 
of four national planning organisa- 
tions. The subjects discussed 
included post-war and war-time 
planning of the use of man-power, 
the impact of the war on industrial 
location, war housing, urban re- 
development, the metropolitan 
region as a planning unit, land-use 
planning for better agriculture, 
and the training of planners. Far 
more brains, energy and research 
organisation are being devoted to 
planning on that side of the 
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Atlantic than on ours. The subject 
is defining itself; the specialists 
are discovering each other and 
sorting themselves out into their 
places in the planning team. This 
is not to say that in actual public 
control of town development at 
large the Americans are ahead of 
us. We have an immense advantage 
in a better-knit system of central 
and local government and _ less 
opposition by individuals and 
property interests to a measure 
of social control. But if we are 
more practised in governmental 
technique, being in this island one 
State (or at most three States) 
instead of 48, and with a settled 
and uniform pattern of local democ- 
racy, it must be admitted that 
we are miles in arrear in mental 
energy and the collection, classifi- 
cation, and dissemination of facts 
of the survey type. Barlow Reports, 
or their equivalents, sprout on 
every mulberry bush in America, 
and potential Uthwatts are as 
plentiful there as peanuts. Very 
possibly this wealth of talent and 
thought may make it difficult 
for America to proceed smoothly 
with a post-war reconstruction 
policy. But the promise of the 
planning plant is heartening. You 
can lie awake at night, as they 
say, and hear it grow. 

Even more than in this country, 
the war has produced in America 
displacement of workers and local 
housing shortages. The situation 
is being met by permitted over- 
crowding and doubling-up, and 
by permanent and temporary build- 
ing. Though, as we have noted 
before, it has been the policy of 
the Government to disperse indus- 
try as far as practicable, in fact 
the great ease of expansion of large 
concerns in the big centres has 
proved decisive, and many of the 
large cities are faced with great 
increases of population. There is 
much fear among planners that 
the war-time location of industry 
may tend to persist after the war. 
But alongside this there is, as 
here, a growing recognition of the 
imperative necessity of planning 
the location of industry. There 
is also a healthy tendency in the 
planning movement to integrate 
the sociological with the technical 
considerations. In the words of 
Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director of the 





Virginia State Planning Board, 
whose address to the Conference 
is verbally vivid as well as inspiring 
in content, the aim is not “‘manage- 
ment planning,” but “the deter- 
mination of the kinds of com- 
munities we want and which will 
adequately serve human welfare.” 
That note runs through many 
speeches at the Conference. And 
to those familiar with the myopic 
technical approach of pre-war plan- 
ning conferences on both sides 
of the Atlantic it is refreshing. 

Of course there are cross-currents. 
It would be wrong to suggest that 
the integration of the social, tech- 
nical and business factors in plan- 
ning has yet issued in a clear 
trend in national policy. Those 
who are awakening to the necessity 
of a limitation of the size and 
density of cities (and they are 
numerous) are in conflict with 
those who are over-impressed by 
the economic tendencies of industry 
to physical aggregation and the 
possibilities of “full employment” 
that such aggregation seems to 
them to facilitate. Planners who 
are trying to grasp the needs of 
industry take for granted certain 
technological advantages of bigness 
which industrialists themselves are 
beginning to doubt; and in so 
doing are apt to minimise the 
importance of social factors of 
which they have themselves more 
knowledge. Such uncertainties 
of accent and trespasses outside 
assured knowledge are dangers at 
this time when reconstruction 
policies are being crystallised. But 
they are inevitable until the team- 
work of planning has been 
thoroughly organised. 

American planners are fully con- 
scious of this. One of the most 
valuable papers of this Conference 
is a Proposal for a _ Practical 
Training Course in Planning, by 
a Committee of the American 
Society of Planning Officials. This 
digs right down into its subject, 
beginning with the general educa- 
tional system, which “is not 
properly oriented to produce a 
desire in children and young people 
for active participation in the 
alleviation of environmental prob- 
lems.” It adds : 

“The location of most planning 
courses in schools of architecture, 
landscape architecture, or engineer- 
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ing has tended to produce planners 
who think too exclusively in terms 
of design at the expense of the 
broader social and economic factors 
which are of equal importance. 
Because the practice of planning 
involves the use of several skills 
and abilities, the student must 
of course, acquire proficiency in 
one or a group of them; but he 
must not become so specialised 
that he is familiar with only 
certain aspects of the subject. 
. . . Not one but several kinds of 
planners are required.” 

It is noted with approval that 
at several universities graduate 
degrees in planning have now be- 
come open to persons with a social 
science background. The ASPO 
look to the recruiting of planners 
from among architects, landscape 
architects, engineers, public officials, 
lawyers and business men, and 
“social scientists e¢ al.” Before 
any one of these can be considered 
a planner, however, he needs some 
special training in addition. The 
need of planners being urgent, 
the ASPO proposes to co-operate 
with the universities all over the 
country in courses of three months’ 
intensive training. No age limit or 
professional or academic qualifica- 
tion is to be imposed on students, 
but they must give evidence of 
adaptability for planning work. 
The courses will cover the Tech- 
nique of Planning, the Structure of 
a City (social and physical), Agri- 
cultural and Non-Urban Land- 
uses, the Governmental System, 
Relationship of City to County, 
State to Region, and the Special 
War-time Problems of Migration, 
Industrial Location, Housing, 
Transport, Public Services, etc. 

The courses are proposed as an 
emergency expedient, not as suf- 
ficient to produce thorough tech- 
nicians. But from the assistants 
so trained it is hoped that some 
will shape as permanent additions 
to the planning profession. The 
proposal is worth study and adapta- 
tion to our own need of more 
planners trained in the new con- 
ception of planning. 

The proceedings include an excel- 
lent brief summary of the British 
housing and planning situation by 
Capt R. L. Reiss, who attended 
the Conference. 

F.J.O. 
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The Structure of the 
American Economy 
Part 1 Basic Characteristics. 
Toward Full Use of Resources. 


National Resources Committee, 
Washington, 1939 and 1940. 


396 and 48 pp. $1.00 and 15 cents. 


Turse reports, prepared under 
the direction of Mr Gardiner C. 
Means, provide foundations for 
the replanning of the American 
pattern of living. 

Volume I is an admirable analy- 
sis of the economic situation in 
America just prior to the outbreak 
of the war. It is illustrated by the 
most interesting and valuable series 
of maps, diagrams and graphs. 
The report focusses attention on 
the principal aspects of the eco- 
nomic structure, e.g., the distribu- 
tion of expenditure as a function 
of the distribution of incomes, the 
extent to which industry is concen- 
trated in large corporations, the 
relative “‘ sensitivity * to depres- 
sion of different commodities and 
different industries, the distribu- 
tion of economic power, and so on. 

From our point of view one of 
the most interesting aspects studied 
is the location of industry. The 
report emphasises the small extent 
to which economic activity is 
restricted in location by the d:s- 
tribution of raw materials. Apart 
from agriculture, enterprises em- 
ploying not more than 4 per cent 
of the occupied population are 
localised by this factor. Of the 
rest, nearly two-thirds of the 
occupied population are in em- 
ployment which must be located 
near the consumers. The rest of 
industry is relatively “‘ footloose.” 
The conclusion for the planner is 
obvious. The distribution of popu- 
lation is by no means beyond 
control. It does not have to follow 
the divinely ordained movement of 
industry. Industry gravitates to the 
market and the labour supply. 

Actually United States’ industry 
has become concentrated in the 
north-east quarter of the country, 
and the lack of balance in the 
economy is in part due to this 
unevenness in geographical distri- 
bution. But as the report points 
out, the historical location of 
industry in the United States, as 
elsewhere, was due to causes which 
no longer apply. An outstanding 
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example is that of the concentration 
of the motor-car industry at Detroit. 
The determining factor seems to 
have been that in the early part 
of last century the forests around 
Detroit abounded in the right sort 
of timber for carriage-making. The 
needs of war production have 
largely overcome the force of 
these logically irrelevant historical 
causes, and the redistribution of 
industry may be permanent. But 
unless that redistribution is care- 
fully planned, it will lead only to 
fresh problems of disequilibrium. 

Part II comprises a series of 
essays in comment and interpre- 
tation of Part I. 

To discuss these is somewhat 
outside the scope of this Journal. 
But we may permit ourselves the 
comment that the analysis of the 
“ Full Employment” problem is 
objective and not hampered either 
by convention or a desire to find a 
single panacea. The need of 
Governmental planning is faced, 
and the part that public works 
(as for example publicly promoted 
housing and land - development 
schemes) can play in a stabilisation 
policy is recognised. 


Research : A National 
Resource 
II.—Industrial Research 


National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, 1940. 370 pp. $1.00. 


MONG the efforts of the N.R.P.B. 
to contribute towards the welfare of 
the: people of the United States, it is 
inevitable that a survey of scientific 
and industrial research should appear. 
Here we have a fully illustrated study 
of the place of industrial research in the 
national economy, its achievement, its 
equipment, its sources of finance, and 
the qualifications of its personnel. A 
fascinating and even inspiring record. 


Development of Resources 
and Stabilisation of Employ- 
ment in the United States 


National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, 1941. 409 pp. $1.20. 


HIS report is in three parts: a 
Federal Programme for National 
Development, a series of Regional 
Development Plans (the country is 
divided for the purpose into 10 regions) 
and a group of three national policies 
relating to the development of land, 
water resources and power. 

There is a certain lack of coherence 
between the three sections. The first 
is an attempt, not to plan the national 
economy, but to provide a reserve of 
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public construction which can be put 
into operation at different times when- 
ever it is desired to provide employment. 
It is a six-year plan to prevent depres- 
sion, nothing more or less. It makes 
virtually no provision for the expendi- 
ture that would be incurred in carrying 
out the regional and functional develop- 
ment policies. 

The third section, containing these 
functional development policies for land 
use, water resources and_ energy 
resources, is in many ways the most 
interesting part of the volume. It 
enables the reader to get a grasp of the 
problems of reconstruction in the 
United States as a whole. Basically 
the task is to make good the damage 
done by the shortsighted and wasteful 
methods of exploitation of resources 
of which America has been guilty 
hitherto. These methods have led for 
instance to soil erosion, to the ruthless 
destruction of forests, to poverty and 
rural unemployment, and to surplus 
agrarian population. The cure is land 
settlement with agricultural and social 
services, reafforestation, soil-conserva- 
tion, and in many cases the re-education 
of the farm population. (The low 
standard of health of the rural popula- 
tion of the Southern States is largely 
due to a lack of milk, eggs and green 
vegetables.) 

The Regional Development Plans in 
the second section are attempts to 
meet these general needs in the light 
of the particular conditions of each of 
the regions. It is natural that they 
should vary in interest according to 
the nature of the region and the per- 
sonnel of the drafting Commissions. In 
some cases one is left with the impression 
that the planners look too firmly at 
the specific problems they have to 
solve and fail to keep in mind the 
complete picture of the America they 
want to build. They produce a series 
of plans for education, recreation, 
welfare, land-use, ete., within their 
region. But there seems to be little 
understanding of the necessary relation 
between living places and working 
places. The traditional American ac- 
ceptance of the irresponsibility of 
private enterprise still shows itself in 
these respects. The plan for the Lakes 
States declares for instance :— 


“The location of actual industries 
is a task for private industry itself... 
public agencies and promotional organisa- 
tions should be in a position to provide 
regional and local facts upon which 
the decisions of private industry could 
be based.”’ 


Broadly speaking, this is surely the 
wrong outlook. Industry should, as 
far as possible, be sited to fit in with 
the distribution of population, and the 
population should be distributed in 
accordance with a design for living. 
Industry exists for the use of man, not 
man for the use of industry. 


It is probably because of this incom- 
pleteness of view that the housing 
situation, serious in all parts of the 
United States, is not faced with full 
courage and confidence. 
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PLANNING BOOKS 


The following additions to the Rebuilding Britain Series 
(Faber and Faber) are in the press and will shortly appear : 


No. 2. THE BARLOW; SCOTT AND 
UTHWATT REPORTS 
(Prepared by Nuffield College Reconstructicn 
Survey; 
Two Shillings and Threepence 
No. 9. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
POST-WAR BUILDING 
By Lewis Mumford 
Two Shillings aud Threepznce 
No. 10. CIVIC DESIGN AND THE HOME 
By Arnold Whittick 
One Shilling and Twopence 


* 
INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE 
Edited by H. Bryant Newbold 


The Report of the Cambridge Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, Spring 1942 
Eight Shillings and Tenpence 


PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION YEAR BOOK 
Todd Publishing Company 
Twenty-one Shillings and Ninepence 


WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN 
Bournville Village Trust . 
Eight Shillings and Tenpence 


NEW TOWNS AFTER THE WAR 
By F. J. Osborn 
Four Shillings and Tenpence 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


By Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Glen McAllister 


Twelve Shillings and Tenpence 


REPLANNING BRITAIN 
Edited by F. E. Towndrow 
Seven Shillings and Tenpence 


* 
REBUILDING BRITAIN SERIES 
OVERTURE TO PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 

INDUSTRY AND TOWN PLANNING 

By Roland Pumphrey 

PLAN FOR LIVING 

By Clough Williams-Ellis 
THE WAR AND THE PLANNING 
OQUTLOOK 


A Summary. 

















By W. A. Robson 
THE LAND AND PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
PLANNING AND THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
Evidence to the Scott Committee. 
One Shilling and Twopence each 
* 

These books are obtainable from the Book 
Department, Town and Country Planning Association, 
13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 

Prices include postage. 
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We squeeze 


F wen every ton of coal used by the Gas Industry no 


| less than half a ton of coke remains after gas is 








extracted. Not only coke, but many other essential 
materials are produced in making gas. Tar, for 
instance, from which more than 2,000 substances are 
derived; ammonia, source of explosives and fertilisers ; 
benzole for motor spirit; sulphur. We squeeze all there 
is of value out of the coal. 

Now gas and its precious by-products are urgently 
needed in the war factories. These needs can only be 
supplied if YOU economise to the utmost. So play 
for Fuel — SAVE GAS 


NATION. 


con 


your part in the Battle 
AND SERVE THE 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 (2) 
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IN THESE DAYS WE CANNOT ADVERTISE 


HOUSES TO LET 
or 


FACTORIES FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 


BUT WE HOPE THE DAY WILL SOON COME WHEN 
WE SHALL BE ABLE ONCE MORE TO INVITE YOU TO 





IN 


WELWYN 














WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED—WELWYN GARDEN CITY—HERTS 
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FRAZZI LTD ‘ LENNOX HOUSE : NORFOLK STREET : STRAND ' W.C.2 
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For the houses of the future — 


Paropa paterit roofing 


waterproof, wearproof, attractive. 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5371 
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TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
MEET 








°For healthy 
Living and 
Industry....° 
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Shown above are some ofAhe many technical books dealing 

withthe Ascot Heaterwin peace and war building and recon- 

struction. They include special publications on Architectural 

and Building problems -andehave been-highly valued by the 

*? ecipients. Over 500;900 wefe in circulation before the war. 
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